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A Christmas Suggestion. 


There are many presents given at 
Christmas time that are a burden rather 
then a pleasure tothe recipient. But 
what could be more acceptable to one 
who enjoys reading and is interested in 
the:doings of Friends than a years sub- 
scription to Friends Intelligencer. And 
what other gift costing $1.50 (our rate 
to new subscribers) would be better 
worth the money expended for it? We 








suggestion. Please send in the names 
at once: payment may be made at any 
time during the year. 





DIAMONDS WILL BE 
HIGHER NEXT YEAR 


E have a large stock of single 

stones in Tiffany mountings 

suitable for Engagement Rings. 
Prices from 20 to 150 Dollars. 
Buy now for future needs. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 











































NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 

























Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


























Good watches. That 
is the only kind we 
sell. All prices, to 
— suit all pocketbooks, but 
only good watches, and 
good value for the price. 


LADIES WATCHES 
Solid Gold $15.00 to $100.00 
Gold Filled 7.50 to 16.00 
MEN’S WATCHES 
Solid Gold 23.00 to 175,00 
Gold Filled ......7.50 to 45.00 


WATCHES 

























RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, etc. 


A Religious and family Soa ip ota 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, TWELFTH MONTH 14, 








hope to have a hundred responses to this | 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 










WANTED. 





XPERIENCED NATIVE GERMAN TEACH- 
er seeks private pupils or classes, grammar. | 















literature, conversation. Day or evening. One | 
dollar an hour. Address No. 8 this office. | 
' 
HE PENNSYLVANIA “KALENDER” FOR | s< RAPPI E 
1908, prepared by Amelia Mott Gummere, is a 


beautiful specimen of the printer’s craftsmanship. | 
Itis in pamphlet form, consisting of 16 pages, size 
of page 54] x 914 inches, printed on rough brown 
paper, in two shades of brown ink. The edges 
are deckeled. The cover is sealed with the seal of 
Wm Penn and tied about with a brown ribbon. 
Illustrations taken from the earliest period of 
Pennsylvania's colonia) history decorate each page. 
Everyone who is even remotely interested in the 
history of Pennsylvania will prize a copy of this | 
ealendar. For a Christmas or New Year present | 
it is unsurpassed. It will be sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of $1.00. The Biddle Press, 
1010 _— St., Phila. 


SITION WANTED AS SEAMSTRESS IN A 
refined family willing to do other light house- 
hold duties. Address J. C. B., this office. 


“ cA Particular Product for Particular People ’’ 






OST CARDS. FINE VIEWS IN BUCKS AND 
Montg. Cos. assorted lots, 25 cents a dozen 
post paid. Furman,2113 Columbia Ave. Phila. 














WINTER MILLINERY 


in all the latest effects 
E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue 























ANTED—10,000 FRIENDS TO BUY AND | A large clientele of Friendly patronage 

send The Quaker Calendar, 1908, to persons 
who are not Friends. [ts beautiful illustrations 
and verses are ar inspiration to a purer, calmer, 
better life. The Friend says; “On the whole it is 
a booklet the most characteristic of the Quaker 
peace and plainness that we remember to have 
seen.”” PosTPatD, 25c; 6 for $1.40; 12 for $2.70. 
Tue Leeps & Bipp.e Co., 921 Filbert St , Phila. 













Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*"Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 








Continued on page iii. 


















More Christmas Ideas. 


We have dozens of articles on our counters and shelves 
that make ideal Christmas gifts. Our trouble is to make folks 
understand that while the quality is the highest, our prices are 
as low as elsewhere, or oftener lower. 


Quaker Calendar 


Many kinds, some new post cards, 2 for 5c. This is very popular. Six interior pages, 
The die-stamped cards mentioned last week heavy brown cover, and cord for hanging. 
have the most style. Same price as above. Contains Friendly views, including Birming- 
25e a dozen. ham Meeting-house. 25 cents, or 27 cents 
postpaid. Also Whittier Calendar, 50 cents, 
and the Pennsylvania Calendar, $1.00. 








Christmas Cards— 






Christmas Seals— 


Gummed, for sticking on cards, letters, or 
gifts; in 10c boxes. (Dennison’s.) Postage Ic. 






Special Book Offer— 


Isaac Sharpless’ book, 





“A Quaker Experi- 











Christmas “ Dressings "— ment in Government,” costs $2.00. His 

, 4 ; ' “Quakerism and Politics,” $1.25 Rufus 

or tags. Dennison s also. Three sizes, in Jones, “ George Fox,” 2 vols., is $4.00. We 

packets costing 10c for 12 (small), 13¢ for 6 sell all three, four volumes, for $5.00 Post- 
(medium) or 10¢ for 5 large post-cards. Post- paid, $5.30. This is special for Christmas. 







age le. Also, some special round tags, 25c a 


packet. 










Paper Ready-stamped— 


Coin Boxes— Fine white linen finish paper, in pads of 50 


Dennison’s regular stock, for $2.50, $5.00, sheets, to be detached and folded, with 
$10.00, or $20.00 gold pieces. Holly design on single monogram letter stamped in blu® at 
box, 25c. Mailed for 26c. the head. 





We have all letters. 25 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, Manager. 




















PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
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‘T seem to be wandering again, as I read it, in a country long familiar. I 
can only regret that it was not in my possession years ago, when it would have 
been serviceable as a report of the manners and ways of a time which can never 
cease to interest us.” S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. 


Hannah Logan’s 
Courtship 


O one who loves to be carried back to the Pennsyl- 
- vania of Colonial days, and live in the world of his 
ancestors, few books are so charming as this journal 

of a young Quaker lover and merchant of the days of Frank- 
lin. John Smith’s own story of his efforts to win the hand of 
the beautiful and admired daughter of Penn’s great secretary, 
James Logan, stirs in us the love of all the world for a lover ; 
but it is not a hero of fiction, but a real man and real lover, 
whose descendants are our neighbors and friends to-day, that 
lives and loves in this delightful story of the past. His naive 
lament over the loss of a ship is as interesting as his doubts 
and difficulties in love. And around all is the indescribable 


atmosphere of the past,—the living, breathing world of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 


12mo., 360 pages, bound in extra cloth, with cover design by André 


Koronski, net, PE 
Gift edition, half levant, gilt top 


A Charming Holiday Gift 


“Hannah Logan’s Courtship,” and its companion 
book, ‘‘ Sally Wister’s Journal,” uniform in size and 
binding, in a handsome blue-and-buff box, in cloth, 
$4.00 for both, In three-quarters levant, $6.00 for 
both. Sent to any address, without charge, with 
privilege of returning if not purchased. 


FERRIS & LEACH, PUBLISHERS 


Nos. 27 & 29 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 





GOOD WORDS—XLVI. 


If we are not free, generous, tolerant ; of we are 
not up to or above the level of: the age in good works, 
in culture and love of beauty, order and fitness ; 
if we are not the ready recipients of the truths 
of science and philosophy—in a word, if we are 
not full-grown men and Christians, the fault is not 
in Quakerism, but ourselves. —WHITTIER. 





ADJUSTMENT. 


I trust although to outward sense 
Both true and false seems shaken; I will hold 
With newer light my reverence for the old 

And calmly wait the births of Providence. 

Wo gain is lost; the clear-eyed saints look down 
Untroubled on the wrecks of schemes and creeds; 
Love yet remains, its votary of good deeds. 

Counting in task-field and o’er peopled town; 

Truth has charmed life. ; the Inward Word survives, 
And, day by day, its revelation brings; : 
Faith, hope and charity, whatsoever things 

Which cannot be shaken, stand. Still in holy lives 
Reveal the Christ of whom the letter told, 

And the new gospel verifies the old. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


CONDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 
A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
SWARTHMORE. 

''he item in the will of Anna T. Jeanes referring 
to Swarthmore College is as follows: 

‘*T conditionally give and bequeath to Swarthmore 
College my coal lands and mineral rights in the state of 
Pennsylvania, together with my § ownership in the Rebecca 
Steadman tract (Hazel Brook Colliery) on the condition 
that the management of the aforesaid Swarthmore College 
shall discontinue and abandon all participation in Inter- 
collegiate athletics, sports, and games, but should the 
Managers of Swarthmore College fail to accept and carry 
out these conditions, I will and direct that the aforesaid 
coal lands, mineral rights and ownership shall be sold and 
the proceeds thereof (amount realized) shall be included 
and merged with the Assets of my estate.’’ 

The question which the Board of Managers of 
Swarthmore College had to settle in deciding 
whether they would accept the conditional gift 
referred to above, was, in my judgment, not chiefly 
one of intercollegiate football as it is now played. 
On this question much can be said, pro and con. 
Neither was it alone a question of abandoning 
intercollegiate athletics, nor a question chiefly of 
abandoning all conceivable or possible forms of 
intercollegiate athletics forever, though it in- 
volved all of these, but it was a broad question of 
college policy. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 14, 1907. 


ee LXIV. 
Number 49. 


Assuming that there is no legal difficulty to pre- 
vent the Board from settling such a question for 
all time (on which there is difference of opinion), 
the question is; is it wise to restrict the free- 
dom of judgment of the authorities of the College 
for all time by such prohibition? The following 
considerations have a bearing on the answer. 


1. A college exists for the education of the 
whole human nature of its students. It should be 
as free to teach the truth as each generation of 
teachers sees the truth and be free to use such 
methods as seem best for the development of the 
mind, body, and character of the students. It 
should be free to make use of every available 
opportunity for this purpose. Swarthmore Col- 
lege at present has no restrictions which the 
authorities of the College cannot change excepting 
those in the Charter, which can bechanged only 
by legislation. 

There is no college in America today which is 
the same college that it was twenty-five years ago. 
Old subjects have new aspects and new subjects 
have been introduced. Conditions in general have 
changed. There is no reason to suppose that 
there will not be marked changes in the future. 
There are therefore grave objections to the Board 
deciding whether any special thing shall be done 
or shall not be done, say ten years hence. To 
require that a particular thing shall or shall not 
be done fifty toa hundred years hence is still 
more objectionable, and to say that any particular 
policy shall be the policy of the College forever, 
is unwise and even dangerous. Each Board 
should be free to decide what is best from year to 
year. In general, gifts to a college should be 
given in such a manner that the Board would be 
free to use them in a way that seems best at the 
time, though of course every college is glad to 
receive gifts for the maintenance of special de- 
partments or other special objects. 

8. Conditional gifts which necessarily restrict 
the use of other funds or other gifts of the college 
should be accepted, if at all, with great caution. 
Of course certain conditional gifts.are entirely 
legitimate. The conditional gift of Andrew Car- 
negie to Swarthmore was a proper one. He gave 
fifty thousand dollars for a library building when 
he was assured that the College had secured an 
ejual amount of new endowment, the income of 
which is to be used for the maintenance of the 
Library. So far as one can now see, this isa 
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helpful condition. The condition has been ful- 
filled and there seems good reason to believe that 
the endowment can always be used as directed. 
One cannot imagine a time when a library will 
not be useful. At least the condition imposed 
does not in any way restrict the freedom of judg- 
ment of the Trustees in the use of other funds of 
the College. Gifts of money for needed buildings 
or for endowment are of course legitimate. Gifts 
which are coupled witha condition relating to 
material equipment and which require that other 
gifts shall be secured before they are available, 
may be highly desirable but there isa fundamental 
distinction between such gifts and those in which 
the condition restricts the freedom of the institu- 
tion, either in its educational work or in its social 
life. A college might be asked to so limit its 
usefulness in compliance with the individual 
caprice of a testator, as no longer to deserve the 
name of a college. 

The best college life is neither created by con- 
tracts nor by arbitrary rules and regulations, nor 
in general by revolutionary methods, but through 
the natural laws of evolution. The college life 
should grow up through the action of the students 
and teachers working together in freedom. It is 
necessary to regulate this or that from time to 
time but the regulations of one generation may 
be entirely unnecessary or even harmful to an- 
other. A study of the rules and regulations of 
almost any college of a generation ago compared 
with those of today, will at once show the folly of 
trying to fix the social life of any institution in 
any particular thing, by arbitrary decisions. 

5. A policy which has grown up in freedom and 
under the sanction of the authorities of a college, 
if given up at all for financial reasons should be 
given up with great caution. It is conceivable 
that a conditional gift might be so large that new 
facilities could be provided which would more 

‘than outweigh the limitations involved. Yet the 
fact remains that if such limitation is once granted, 
there is no reason why limitations in other direc- 
tions may not be made. Ifa college agrees to 
give up intercollegiate athletics for a certain sum 
of money, why may it not agree to continue inter- 
collegiate athletics forever for a certain sum of 
money? Why not agree to have, or not have, for- 
ever, military drill as a part of the college curricu- 
lum? If any body of trustees assumes to be wise 
enough to decide such matters for all time, why 
not decide in a similar way the propriety of teach- 
ing or not teaching the doctrine of the free coin- 
age of silver or the gold standard, the doctrine of 
materialism or what not? 

Suppose that in the middle of the eighteenth 
century a college had been richly endowed on con- 
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light of his own individual soul. 
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dition that it should teach loyalty to the king, or 
even more recently, to justify human slavery. 
Can we imagine a more difficult position than that 
of an institution bound toa trust, the terms of 
which had become absolutely at variance with the 
development of society? 

6. A college must be loyal to its students, to its 
alumni, and its friends. It is not probable that 
under ordinary conditions any college would be 
endowed with so large a sum as to make it inde- 
pendent for all time, without additional gifts, nor 
is such a condition desirable. A growing college 
must continue with each year to have increasing 
income. A college must ‘commend itself to each 
new generation. To sell for a consideration a 
privilege which is regarded by students, and to 
say the least by many alumni, as a wholesome and 
healthful custom, is not likely to bring unity and 
co-operation among the friends of the College. 

No one is wise enough under all the present 
conditions at Swarthmore to foresee what the 
effect of the unqualified acceptance of such a gift 
would have on the future of the College. Swarth- 
more, as well as any other institution of learning, 
needs money, but she needs still more the con- 
tinuing love, counsel, and support of her students, 
alumni, and friends. 

7. Two hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
inspired by the teachings of George Fox, William 
Penn left all the opportunities of the old world to 
come to the new and establish this colony on the 
Delaware. His ‘‘holy experiment’’ embodied the 
most advanced ideals of his time of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. He tried to found a state in which 
every man would have the power to follow the 
Can the Board 
of Managers of Swarthmore College afford to 
stultify themselves by denying the future right of 
individual judgment to themselves and to their 
successors, even in matters deemed by them of_ 
minor importance? The College should not be 
responsible for an act which would belie the fun- 
damental teachings of the founder of our Society, 
the sage and seer of Swarthmore Hall, nor should 
they belittle the faith of the founder of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Swarthmore’s his- 
toric position has been one of freedom. That 
freedom is above the price of endowments. 

These are a few of the considerations which 
lead to the belief that the conditional gift of Anna 
T. Jeanes should be declined, be it large or small, 
if the Board of Managers must now decide for all 
time. 

The above statement and conclusion are based 
on the theory that the acceptance of the condi- 
tional gift of Anna T. Jeanes would bind the Col- 
lege to a varticular policy forever. If the Board 
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has no such authority and would be free from | policy prejudicial to the highest interests of the 


time to time to take up the question anew, I then 
have the following statement to make: 

It is the function of a college to proclaim truth 
in any line appropriate to its sphere. If any 
friend of Swarthmore should offer the College an 
endowment to undertake a special line of research, 
we would rejoice at the opportunity for such ex- 
perimentation. This present problem is primarily 
a moral and educational one. Perhaps there is an 
opportunity here for educational experiment. 

I should be willing to try the experiment of 
having no intercollegiate athletics at Swarthmore 
if the College could have the income of one million 
dollars or more so long as the authorities of the 
College thought it best to continue this policy. 
If, for example, the Executors of the estate of 
Anna T. Jeanes find that the property condition- 


ally bequeathed by her to Swarthmore College is | 


worth one million dollars or more, and if they 
have the authority to give and will give to the 
College the property as long as the Managers 
agree to fulfill the condition of the gift. I 
would then be willing to try the experiment. It 
must be destinctly understood that should the Col- 
lege find it unwise to continue such a policy of no 
intercollegiate athletics, the principal derived 
from the sale of the property and the unsold part 
of the property, should be returned to the Execu- 
tors or their representatives, to be used as the 
will directs, in the event that the College ulti- 
mately declines to accept the gift. It should be 
explicitly understood that the College would have 
the right to sell the property and that all the 
income derived from the sum realized from the 
sale of same and the income derived from the 
property itself, during the time in which the Col- 
lege has no intercollegiate athletics, should belong 
to the College to be expended in such a way as the 
Managers shall direct. Inasmuch as the College 





could not permanently accept the property with | 


the condition imposed by Anna T. Jeanes, the 
College would never have the right to use the 


principal derived from the sale of any part of the | 


property, but only the interest thereon, and the 
income on the unsold part of the property. 

In the event that the College should secure the 
annual income of, say fifty thousand dollars, for a 
period of years on the condition that the College 
shall not engage in any intercollegiate athletics, 
the money should be used in such a manner as not 
to cripple the College, should the annual income 
thus derived be cut off on account of the Managers 
not seeing their way to continue the policy of no 
intercollegiate athletics. Such an income could 
be*profitably used for aseries of years without 
committing the institution to any permanent 


College. For example, fifty thousand dollars could 
be profitably used in making swimming pools with 
suitable equipment. The maintenance of such 
pools could be provided by fees from those who 
use them. Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars could be profitably expended at once in making 
a central heating plant and equipping a first class 
plant for the various departments of engineering 
and other sciences, pure and applied. There are 
other important uses for the money that do not 
imply future expenditures beyond the reasonable 
expectation that the friends of the College will be 
able and willing to provide. 

In a word then, I doubt the wisdom of accepting 
without qualification the conditional gift of Anna 
T. Jeanes, even if the property is worth one mil- 
lion dollars or more. But Iam willing and even 
anxious to try the experiment if the value of the 
gift is very large, with the understanding that 
the property revert to the Executors of the estate 
of Anna T. Jeanes if the gift is found to be of 
less value to the highest interests of the College 
then the lack of freedom of action of the Board, 
which the condition of the will imposes. 


THE RIDDLE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 
[From The Friend (London) } 


‘‘The Riddle of Circumstance’’ was the title 
given to her presidential address by Mrs. George 
Cadbury at the National Union of Women Work- 
ers, Great Britain, last week. The circumstances 
included sweating, overcrowding, and low wages, 
with their resultants, such as physical deteriora- 
tion, infant mortality, mental incapacity and 
drunken habits. It will probably surprise some to 
learn that a recent investigation has shown that 
the average wage for women throuzhout the coun- 


| try above the age of twenty-one is only ten shil- 


lings a week, which, as the speaker said, though 
enough for a girl living at home, is not enough 
for a married woman. 

There should be general agreement with Mrs. 
Cadbury’s outline of what employers can do for 
the millions of women workers beyond paying just 
wages. ‘‘They could see that the rooms in which 


| their employees work are large and well venti- 


laced; that the hours of work are limited to forty- 
eight a week; that foremen and forewomen are 
chosen for their high character and not for their 
driving power; that there are no fines or deduc- 
tions; that dining-rooms are provided and suit- 
able dressing-rooms and lavatories warmed with 
hot pipes, that wet boots and clothes may be 
changed and dried. An employer may do much 
more; he can establish a feeling of sympathy and 
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co-operation. between himself and his people akin 
to the old family feeling that existed between the 
master and his apprentices in the days before 
machinery and huge industrial centres.’’ Gar- 


dens, recreation grounds, organised games, drills, 
baths, evening classes were among the sugges- 
tions for employers as to the means they may take 
to relieve the monotony of factory life. 


MARIANA WRIGHT CHAPMAN. 


Mariana Wright Chapman, who died at her 
country home, ‘‘Westover,’’ Port Washington, 
Long Island, on Eleventh month 9th, 1907, was 
born in New York City, Third month 14th, 1843. 
Her father was Dr. Aaron Wright, formerly of 
Ohio, and her mother was Mary Willets, daughter 
of Amos Willets of New York, both members of 
the Society of Friends. 

Her early education was received at private 
schools in New York City and after the removal 
of the family to Springboro, Ohio, in 1857, she 
attended Antioch College. This college was es- 
tablished by Horace Mann. 

She married Noah H. Chapman of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1864, and they lived in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati until 1880, when they moved to Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

As her children grew older and the family cares 
lessened, she became an active worker in the 
Society of Friends, the educational and philan- 
thropic work appealing especially to her. 

While all movements for the betterment of 
humanity received her support, her most active 
work was in the direction of prison reform and 
equal rights for women. Her interest in Woman 
Suffrage began in 1884, during the convention of 
the Woman Suffrage Association in Brooklyn, of 
which Lucy Stone was president. These meet- 
ings made a profound impression upon her and 
shortly after she decided to assist in this work. 
She joined the Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation and later became its president. She was 
also instrumental in establishing the Friends’ 
Equal Rights Association. She was president of 
the Brooklyn Women’s Club for two years and 
president of the New York State Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association from 1897 to 1902, when she 
resigned because of ill health. She was a member 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Civil Service 
Reform Commission and a charter member of the 
New York League for Political Education. 


In reviewing the ''f: of Mariana W. Chapman, 
the parable of the gift of talents is recalled. The 
commendation given to the servant receiving the 
greatest number may justly be applied to her. 
Endowed with a beauty of face that made it an 
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uplift merely to see her, with a mind capable of 
clear, logical and convincing reasoning, and a 
spirit that cared only for the best, she had 
received the five talents. She used them ever for 
the advancement of the world. They were in- 
creased, and she was made ruler over many 
things. A review of the papers given by her at 
the different meetings of Friends’ General Con- 
ference, will show how widespread was their 
interest, and her great endeavors for an enlarged 
realization of the fundamental principles of the 
Society of Friends. With her father, Dr. Aaron 
Wright, she was most active in the establishment 
and maintenance of Friends’ schools. She worked 
faithfully on boards of trustees of such schools 
and her advice as to their management was always 
both prudent and righteous. She also had an 
active interest in First-day schools, was for many 
years a most successful teacher in the one which 
she attended, and was later a most efficient super- 
intendent. 

Her advocacy of our testimony in regard to 
peace was done with eloquence and perseverance. 


| No one who was present will ever forget her ap- 


peal to New York Yearly Meeting, urging it to 
declare itself firmly on the side of peace, and the 
things that make for peace. This she did ata 
time when some Friends feared to issue any 
statement because of the troubled condition of the 
country, just after the close of the war with 
Spain. 

The care of the unfortunate always engaged her 
conscientious endeavor. She was one who brought 
before the Women’s Meeting of New York Yearly 
Meeting, the need for women to care for women 
in the police station houses of the city; and was 
one of a committee sent by the women’s branch 
to explain the situation to men’s meeting. The 
Yearly Meeting at that time met in separate ses- 
sion. After matrons had been appointed to the 
station houses, she was the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of New York Monthly Meeting on Prison 
Reform. In that capacity, she visited station 
houses and prisons; she importuned public officials 
for improved conditions, and it is largely owing 
to her efforts that things are now much better 
than they used to be. 

With all these large interests for the world, and 
the great demands upon her time for their fur- 
therance—demands which she never denied—her 
home was not neglected. There she maintained a 
generous hospitality, showing to her guests her 
rare powers of mind, and the sweetness of her 
spirit. 

She was a devoted wife, working always in co- 
operation with her husband, who sympathized 
with her work in every direction. She has given 
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to the world five sons and daughters who give | 


promise of endeavor to carry on the work left in 
their hands by their mother. The life of Mariana 
Wright Chapman is a direct refutation of the 
statement often made, that women who engage in 
public affairs, neglect their private duties. She 
made a happy home. She was a loving wife, a 
good mother, a delightful hostess, an indefatig- 
able worker, a judicious philanthropist, a conse- 
crated woman. A. M. J. 


In the departure of Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
the woman suffrage cause loses one of its most 
noble supporters and Brooklyn one of the women 
who have had most influence upon the life and 
thought of the community. . ... 

Among public speakers, she was unusually 
effective. Her mind was clear and logical, her 
thought candid, her toleration for opposing 
opinions courteous, conciliatory and sincere, and 
to an intellect of much strength she added a 
charm of appearance, a dignity of manner and an 
absolute superiority to self-consciousness, both 
rare and admirable. 

An unusual combination of strength and sweet- 
ness, judgment and cultivation, practical sense 
and broadness of view, went with a warm and lov- 
ing nature and a deep religious faith. The 
beauty of her character was translated into a life 
of loving service to family, to friends and to the 
many who made demands upon her time and sym- 
pathy. The calm radiance of her inner life spir- 
itualized a countenance of rare beauty and a man- 
ner of loving catholicity and benediction. All 
who agreed with her loved her, and those who 
could not agree with her, loved her likewise, 
recognizing in her a large and benignant soul. 


Boston, Mass. — Woman's Journal. 


WHAT WHITTIER HAD TO FACE. 


To appreciate Whittier’s moral courage is diffi- 
cult without a precise knowledge of the sort of 
ostracism which he faced. A physician in Wash- 
ington, Dr. Crandall, languished in prison until 
he contracted a fatal illness, under sentence fur 
the misdemeanor of reading a borrowed copy of 
Whittier’s pamphlet ‘‘Justice and Expediency.”’ 
No anarchist today is a more “‘unsafe’’ person in 
the eyes of respectable society than were the 
abolitionists. Your 

**Solid man of Boston; 

A comfortable man, with dividends, 

And the first salmon, and the first green peas,’’ 
was irritated by Whittier then ashe is irritated 
by Gorky today. 


In the Atlantic. —Bliss Perry. 
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THE CHILD’S SPIRITUAL NATURE. 


[By FLIzABETH HARRISON, Principal Chicago Kindergar- 


ten College, in Religious Education. } 


All earnest thinkers who have had much con- 
tact with little children realize that the right and 
lasting development of the religious instinct must 
be based on reverence. Without reverence there 
is no real religion. This reverence must extend 
to all that pertains to the spiritual nature of the 
child as well as to the consciousness of the 
God-presence in our midst, and must be shown 
in the outer forms of worship as well as 
felt in the heart of the parents or teacher. 

The writer was present when a Sunday-school 
worker was drilling a class of young children for 
an exhibition which was to be given on Children’s 
Day. During the rehearsal for the exhibit she 
had them close their eyes, fold their hands and 
move their lips as if they were praying! How 
could that set of children ever be taught that 
prayer is the inmost secret communion of the Soul 
with its Master? This is but one illustration of 
many mistakes that are being made continually in 
Sunday schools. 

Again, a little child’s religion should be based 
on love, not fear nor in pride in doing good. For 


| this reason many of the Old Testament stories 


need wise and careful handling and some of them 
should be omitted until more mature years. 

The system of giving prizes or rewards for 
punctuality, good conduct or well learned lessons 
degrades the motives which we should strive to 
awaken in the young heart. 

The Christmas festival in many of our Sunday 
schools has become a commercial transaction 
rather thana sacred, joyful commemoration of 
self-sacrificing love. How can a boy, who is 
allowed to go forward and choose for himself the 
best present on a Christmas tree, understand the 
true meaning of Christmas? 

All psychological study shows that it is highly 
detrimental to the establishment of right charac- 
ter to awaken emotion that cannot be developed 
into deeds. Yet ignorant and untrained Sunday 
school teachers are continually arousing the deep- 
est and most sensitive feeling in children and 
furnishing no outlet for the same, thus laying the 
foundation for sentimentality or callous indiffer- 
ence concerning the practical duties demanded by 
a religious life. 

These are only a few of the mistakes that are 
being made. 

Those earnest Christians who would gladly do 
wiser and better work if they knew how should be 
directed to proper courses of study and training. 
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To their study of the Bible they should add the 
knowledge of right pedagogical methods and the 
acquisition of psychological insight. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The several sessions of, and incident to, Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting were held Eleventh 
month 21 to 23, inclusive, at Friends’ Meeting 
house near McNabb, Illinois. 

Sixth-day afternoon the meeting of Ministers 
and Elders convened and matters pertaining 
thereto were attended to with unity. 

Seventh-day morning at ten o’clock the Quar- 
terly Meeting proper convened. The time given 
to worship was in part occupied with remarks by 
David Wilson, Isaac Wierman, Mary G. Smith, 
Reeves Shinn and Edward Coale, the latter con- 
tributing a very acceptable discourse. The busi- 
ness session following, besides disposing of the 
routine, developed much interesting and profitable 
discussion. Suggestions on philanthropic labor 
presented by a committee of the General Confer- 
ence were read and concurred in. In this con- 
nection, Mary G. Smith in her usual direct and in- 
teresting way, told of the work of the National 
Purity Congress at Battle Creek, Michigan; and 
the National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the annual convention of the latter having 
recently been held at Nashville, Tennessee. Mary 
G. Smith was in attendance on both of these occa- 
sions. Abel Mills voiced the feelings of our mem- 
bers in remarks of congratulation on the steady 
and swift advance of the cause of Temperance, 
the Society of Friends having during all of its his- 
tory been foremost in advocating and living up 
to this principle. 

The Quarterly Meeting closed with feelings of 
thankfulness for the harmony and good will with 
which the matters claiming attention were con- 
ducted, and with the thought that our determina- 
tion to live and advance Friends’ Principles is 
founded in the Right. 

First-day morning, beautiful and bright, found 
a goodly attendance at the First-day School Con- 
ference, where the children carried out a well 
planned and acceptable program. The meeting 
for worship which immediately followed the 
Conference was especially well attended, it being 
remarked that practically every family of the 
membership within reasonable distance was there, 
besides a number from other denominations. It 
was good to see so many out. One friend in her 
88th year, living eight miles distant, was driven 
to the meeting and attended all sessions on the dif- 
ferent days. Several friends were favored to give 
vocal expression. Prominent among them was 


Edward Coale, who in his discourse dwelt on our 
principles for religious worship: The basis of 
our Meeting is Silence, the basis of our Ministry 
is Inspiration. One must feel after being privi- 
leged to attend such a series of meetings that it is 
good to be a Friend. Blue River Quarterly Meet- 
ing willnext convene in Second Month at Chicago. 
Peoria, Ill. Leroy A. MILLS. 


A FRIEND AT THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 

The thirty-fourth annual session of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union closed its 
meetings in Nashville, Tennessee, the evening of 
the 13th, after six days’ deliberations, being, in 
the closing words of the president, Lillian M. N. 
Stevens, ‘‘the most magnificent, the most success- 
ful, the most royally entertained convention we 
have ever held.’’ It was my pleasant privilege to 
attend this convention, throughout the most of its 
sittings, in company with my friend Mary G. 
Smith of Hoopeston, Ill. We left Hoopeston at 9 
p.m., the 6th, and without change, reached Nash- 
ville at 8.30 the next morning, being met at the 
train by my daughter, whose home is in this city, 
and with whom I propose to spend the winter. 
There has been no time since our arrival to see 
anything of the place, save what could be seen on 
our daily rides on the street cars, but I am told it 
is a beautiful city in summer though its location 
in a sort of basin, or small depression, causes it to 
be exceedingly warm at that time. Just now, the 
weather reminds me of Illinois, very cool and 
frosty, with the addition of heavy fogs and much 
smoke. Indeed, the whole air seems charged with 
smoke till it is a real nuisance, penetrating into 
the houses till it makes one’s eyes and nostrils 
fairly smart. It isa city of foundries, manufac- 
tories and various industries, consequently not a 
very clean place in which to dwell. My daughter 
says it is the dirtiest place in which she ever lived 
and from what I have seen, I can readily agree 
with her. Itisa city of about 125,000 inhabi- 
tants, and steadily growing. 

In attendance upon the convention were dele- 
gates from every state in the Union, and visiting 
W. C. T. U. women besides. One organizer and 
lecturer from Mexico was present, having with 
her a young native Mexican girl, who is studying 
to become a missionary in the cause of temper- 
ance and purity to her own people. Two W. C. 
T. U. organizations of colored women were cred- 
itably represented. 

The meetings of the convention were held, 
during the day, in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Nashville, the use of which was offered to the 
convention. The evening meetings were in ‘‘Ry- 
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man’s Auditorium,”’ a building capable of seating 
7,000 people, exclusive of the large platform, 
which was crowded every evening, and in which the 
convention was warmly welcomed on behalf of the 
state by Governor Patterson, and for the city by the 
Mayor. Twenty years ago, when the convention 
was held here, the then Governor wélcomed it, 
being the first governor to welcome the conven- 
tion; at previous times and other places, that offi- 
cial was either ‘‘unavoidably absent’’ or ‘‘sud- 
denly indisposed.’’ The Governor also showed 
his sympathy with the convention and the work 
of the W. C. T. U., by giving a reception to the 
delegates in his lately finished spacious mansion; 
this reception my friend and myself did not 
attend (although we were entitled to) on account 
of the steady and heavy down pour of rain, ac- 
companied by much thunder and lightning. 

The same evening, a ‘‘Diamond Medal Contest’’ 
was held, the storm causing a smaller attendance 
than would have been otherwise, which was, 
nevertheless, very large, the successful contestant 
being a young man from Ohio, which state, by 
the way, carried off more prizes in the way of 
banners for highest gains in membership, state, 
county and local, than any other state, being 3,000 
in the past year. Many states showed gains; 
some, none whatever. 

The word from Oklahoma, that it had come into 
the Union a ‘‘free’’ state, and the account of the 
hard work done by the women to accomplish this 
end, were received with much enthusiasm. 

The largest collection ever taken by any conven- 
tion of this body, amounting to over $6,000 in one 
evening, swelled later to $7,500, was due to the 
oratorical efforts and personal magnetism of Mrs. 
Armor, president of the Georgia W. C. T. U., the 
‘‘garden spot of the world,’’ as she expressed it. 
Such excitement and enthusiasm as was evidenced 
that evening, I never witnessed, and it was the 
opinion of many others that it had never been 
exceeded. 

All the officers were re-elected. Several bids 
were made for the convention in 1909, it being 
pretty generally conceded that in 1908 it will go 
to Denver. 

The redoubtable Carrie A. Nation was present 
part of the time, but unobtrusively. She spoke 
three times, to a very crowded house, but at no 
time under the auspices of the W. C. T. U., mak- 
ing a generally good impression on her hearers, 
most of whom came to the conclusion that she has 
been grossly misrepresented and maligned, even 
if they did not approve her methods. She had 
miniature hatchets to sell, and they are really a 
pretty little ornament for those who enjoy wear- 
ing such articles. 
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A telegram announcing that the ‘‘Alabama 
House of Representatives had passed a State-wide 
prohibition measure by a large majority,’’ created 
the greatest outburst of enthusiasm at the glad 
tidings from the nearby sister state. 

A picture of Frances E. Willard was presented 
by the convention to the high school of the city, 
and a copy of the book of her life was given to 
each of the pages who served the convention so 
faithfully. Beautiful chrysanthemums, mostly 
white, and very large, decorated the tables of the 
general officers, many of which had been presented 
by loving friends and appreciative constituents. 

I ought not to close this hastily written article 
without speaking more fully of this city, which 
bears the title of the ‘‘Athens of the South,’’ and 
justly too, judging from the number of colleges, 
universities, and schools of every sort, patronized 
by pupils from all parts of the United States. 
Fisk University for colored people (co-educa- 
tional) ; Vanderbilt University, with many depart- 
ments, law, medicine, dental, etc; Ward’s Semi- 
nary, Belmont College, Buford’s College, and sev- 
eral others all for girls, and many for boys, Pea- 
body Institute, and very many others, making it 
truly an educational center. But, to a Northern 
woman, the close drawing of the color line looks 
inconsistent. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 

Benjaminville (Holder), Illinois. 


Think vigorously of great things and know that 
thought is the only reality of the world. 
—-Anatole Frunce. 


YOUNG FRIENDS OF NEW YORK. 

The Young Friends’ Association of New York 
and Brooklyn meets twice a month in the Brook- 
lyn Meeting-house on First-day evenings. The 
general subject for the season of 1907-08 is ‘‘ Prob- 
lems and Tendencies of the Present Time.’’ The 
special topics and those who are to present them 
are as follows: ‘‘Franklin Noble, ‘‘The Control of 
Public Utilities;’’ Walter Haviland, ‘‘Concentra- 
tion in Production and Distribution;’’ J. Russell 
Smith, ‘‘The Reorganization of Municipal Govern- 
ments;’’ George T. Powell, ‘‘Education in Doing;”’ 
Charles MacDowell, ‘‘Public Sanitation;”’ 
, “Engineering Achievements and Possi- 
bilities:’’ Ellis W. Bacon, ‘‘Business Ethics;’’ 
Marianna S. Rawson, ‘‘Standards of Living;’’ J. 
Barnard Walton, ‘‘Popular Amusements;”’ R. 
Barclay Spicer, ‘‘Modern Empire;’’ Clarence 
Browning, ‘‘International Relations;’’ Henry M. 
Haviland, ‘‘New Theories and Discoveries in Gen- 
eral Science;’’ Elisabeth Stover, ‘‘Religion in the 
Schools;’’ CalebS. S. Dutton, ‘‘Religious Unity.’’ 
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WOODBROOKE. 


The fall term at Woodbrooke is progressing with 
the energy and enthusiasm which is characteristic 
of the Settlement. The number of students is 
greater than ever, forty being the average of 
those residing here. Besides these are the Kings- 
mead and Westhill students who attend the lec- 
tures and join in the games and sports. All these 
make up a jolly family, for a family it must be 
ealled, and whether the members are engaged in 
study, social work or recreation, it is just the same. 

Quite a number of different nationalities are 
represented. Woodbrooke was favored in having 
for a few days, M. Manasseli of Syria. Ernst 
Lushy, of Switzerland, a missionary to India, is 
here for one month. Dr. Harris once very well 
said that it is only the stay-at-homes who are 
sceptical about the progress of Christianity, and 
grumble and growl about the world’s back-sliding, 
but one never finds the missionary, who is really 
doing the work of progress, anything but full of 
hope and joy. Mr. Lushy is an illustration of 
this idea. Holland is represented by two young 
ladies, likewise Norway. Ireland has four. Last 
and far from least are the eight Americans. 
Whether we are also representatives is not for us 
to say. We sometimes think that our English 
Friends hope we are not. Somehow or other the 
American delegation, so we are told, always 
manages to create an excitement in the ranks. 
This is entirely unconscious on our part; but as 
there are eight of us, and all exceedingly brilliant 
and active, the excitement may be partly accounted 
for. It may be of interest to Friends to know that 
the American party consists of Elizabeth Kirk of 
Overbrook, Pa.; Elizabeth J. Esherick of Lang- 
horne, Pa.; Alice Paul of Moorestown, N. J.; Ethel 
Powell of Lansdowne, Pa.; J. Byron Deacon of 
Riverton, N. J.; Amos Jenkins Peaslee of Mickle- 
ton, N. J.; Howard L. Fussell of Media, Pa., and 
the writer. 

The lecture course is composed of the following 
subjects: ‘‘The Spiritual Life,’’ and ‘‘The Early 
Christian Bookshelf,’’ by J. Rendel Harris, M. A., 
D. Litt. These lectures are full of that profundity 
of knowledge which is well known to be possessed 
by Dr. Harris. They are delivered in a spicy, in- 
teresting style. It was said that the title of Dr. 
Harris’ lectures is, in reality, the point of diver- 
gency. This is not true, but even if it were—they 
would be as instructive. Dr. Harris is throwing 
new light upon the birth and life of Christ from 
his discoveries in ancient documents recently 
‘ found. He, with I. Reavely Glover, who gave us 
9 series of the most excellent lectures and which 
it was a privilege to hear, | 
vivid manner to the ti) 


back Ina 


of Christ, and made us 


have taken us 


know the Man of Sorrows and His disciples as we 
have never known them before. Mr. Glover was 
forced to leave at the opening of Oxford Univer- 
sity. I. H. Robinson, M.A., B.D., lectures on 
“The Old Testament and Spiritual Life,’’ and 
‘‘The Study of the Synoptic Gospels.’’ Robert S. 
Franks, M. A., B. Litt., on ‘‘Introduction to The- 
ology,’’ and ‘‘Mohammedanism.”’ J. D. Maynard, 
M. A., lectures on ‘‘Barclay’s Apology’ and 
‘‘Church History.”” J. St. G. Heathe, M. A., 
is giving a most interesting course on ‘‘ Ancient 
and Modern ‘Utopias,’’ which includes the 
study of Plato’s Republic, Sir Thomas Moore’s 
‘“*Utopia,’’ Morris’s ‘‘News from Nowhere’’ and 
Wells’ ‘‘A Modern Utopia,’’ These lectures make 
us feel very strongly the value of ideals and the car- 
rying of them into practice. Perhaps the most 
practical lectures are given by Mr. Tom Bryan on 
“Public Charity and its Laws’’ and ‘‘The Growth 
of Human Society,’’ also Mr. George Shann’s 
‘‘Problems in Knowledge and Conduct’’ and 
“Sweating and the: Minimum Wage.’’ These 
latter show us the vast work before us all in the 
social field—helping struggling humanity to a 
better life. Besides these lectures are classes in 
languages, psychology, elocution and advanced 
economics. 

Woodbrookers do not spend all their time in 
listening to lectures and attending classes. To 
be sure there is hockey and tennis and plenty of 
fun, including eating. But far more important 
than any of these, is the practical work. To best 
describe this, would be to tell how the week-end 
is spent by some of our most sincere spirits. 

On Sixth-day evening is held the Woodbrooke 
Bible Reading Circle. At this time passages in 
the Bible are read and discussed, the discussion 
always being of great value to all. When this is 
over, a good night hymn is sung, as is done every 
night. Then, on Seventh-day morning, immedi- 
ately after breakfast, we have another, but this 
time a short reading from the Bible, followed a 
few minutes later by a meeting where we discuss 
our plans for helping one another, and our ideas 
for right living. This meeting is held every 
morning. Seventh-day is spent in attending lec- 
tures and doing the various duties that always 
devolve upon the last day of the week. In the 
evening a prayer meeting is held at Dr. Harris’s 
home and here prayers are offered that all those 
who are working and who are going to work for 
their fellowmen may have success in their under- 
taking. For during the prayer meeting some are 
already among the slums of the city or teaching 
in adult schools, and they wish a prayer may be 
hed for them in the meeting. 

At 11 o’clock and towards midnight on Seventh- 
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day, when the saloons are closed, men, and some- 
times women, from Woodbrooke and elsewhere, go 
to those whom they see leaving the public houses 
and invite them to join ina meeting which is 
held nearby. Wonderful as it may seem, many 
of these poor creatures come, and the good accom- 
plished by hymn-singing, talks and _ personal 
entreaty is proved by the large number of men, 
once drunkards themselves, who are now joining 
in the work of help. 

Early First-day morning, at 6.30, many rise to 
attend the adult schools which are held in many 
parts of Birmingham and the suburbs. These are 
so largely attended by the workmen, that there is 
generally an opportunity for every Woodbrooker 
to hold a class or to assist in some way. Later in 
the morning, meeting is attended. As there are 
thirteen meetings ina radius of a few miles, 
Woodbrookers endeavor to divide themselves so 
that many of the meetings having few attenders 
may be enlarged. Again, in the afternoon and 
in the evening there are other adult schools and 
meetings, and as these are held chiefly for the 
poor people, it is considered important that these 
be encouraged. Frequently some Woodbrooker 
leads these meetings and the schools. 

When these are over, First-day has been nearly 
spent, and many feel that their day of rest is the 
busiest day of all. But before going to bed there 
is always a T. I. O., that is, a Talk-it-over, when 
we all do just what the name implies. The day is 
concluded with a good-night hymn, and the week- 
end is over. 

Thus the time flies very quickly at Woodbrovoke 
with good will filling the air we breathe. Every 
week brings new opportunities, new failures, new 
successes. ARTHUR EDWIN BYE. 


Not until men and women carry their religion 
into their wardrobes and their consciences into 
their shopping can we expect much progress in 


morals or in religion. — Unity (Chicago. ) 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Twelfth month 22nd. 
CHRISTMAS LESSON. 
GoLpEN TExT—For unto you is born this day in the city of 


David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.—Luke 
2: 11. 


Lesson No. 51. 


THE ScriPTuRE of the Lesson is Matthew 2: 1-12. 


In the Gospel of Mark, which Bible students 
believe to be the oldest written record of the life 
of Jesus, there is no reference to his birth and 
childhood. The narrative begins with the preach- 
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ing of John the Baptist and the baptism of Jesus 
by him in the waters of the Jordan. 

In the Gospel of John the only allusion to the 
birth of Jesus is this verse: ‘‘The word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us (and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father), full of grace and truth.’’ 

The second chapter of Luke should be read in 
connection with the passage chosen for our lesson. 
The accounts of Matthew and Luke agree as to 
the place and manner of the birth of Jesus, but 
they disagree as to what happened soon after his 
birth. Matthew says that his parents fled with 
him to Egypt; Luke says that they took him to 
the temple when he was eight days old ‘‘and when 
they had performed all things according to the 
law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to 
their own city Nazareth.’’ The story of the wise 
men and the account of Herod’s jealousy and 
cruelty are found only in Matthew. The birth in 
the manger, the story of the shepherds and the 
angel, and the account of Simeon and Anna in the 
temple, are chronicled only in Luke. 

The stories concerning the birth of Jesus never 
lose their charm for young or old and may well be 
re-told and re-read every Christmas time. But 
the essential thing connected with the observance 
of Christmas as the birthday of the Prince of 
Peace is that we should have the Christ spirit in 
our hearts, not only on Christmas day but all 
through the year. 

Now there were three things upon which Jesus 
laid especial emphasis; one of these was that 
those who would be his disciples must minister to 
others—that is, that they must strive so to live 
that their lives would be of service to their fel- 
jowmen, and must deny themselves whatever 
would hinder their usefulness. 

The second duty that Jesus emphasized was the 
duty of being true. He told his disciples that he 
came into the world to bear witness to the truth. 
It took courage to do this, for his message was not 
pleasing to the Jews and the truths that he told 
led to his death on Calvary. There are still coun- 
tries in the world where men are put to death for 
uttering messages which they believe to be true; 
and in every country it takes much courage to 
speak truth that people are not willing to hear. 

The third thought emphasized by Jesus is that 
faithful service and faithful witness bearing lead 
to fullness of life, for he said: ‘‘I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.’’ 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Helpful Service. 
Bearing Witness to the Truth. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. 
Mary’s song of joy (Luke 1: 46-55.) 


Read in concert 
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WHITTIER. 


One hundred years after the birth of Whittier, 
it is possible to estimate with some measure of 
accuracy the influence of this reformer and poet 
upon the century of which his life covered more 
than eighty years. Born on a New England farm, 
and bred ina Quaker home, both heredity and 
environment gave him the traits that made him 
in early life ‘‘a prophet of freedom’’ and in his 
later years ‘‘a modern apostle of lofty spiritu- 
ality.”’ 

Accustomed from his earliest childhood to do 


the thing that was right rather than the thing 
that was popular, it would have been impossible 
for him not to have cast his lot with the anti- 


slavery reformers. Wendell Phillips, with his 
background of wealth and culture, made a distinct 
sacrifice when he was aroused by the mobbing of 
Garrison in Boston streets and decided hencefor- 
ward to become one of the despised abolitionists. 
But the probability is that Whittier joined the 
abolitionists without once stopping to count the 
cost, or questioning whether it would be to his 
personal advantage to pursue a more conservative 
course. The Society of Friends was founded by 
those who believed that all men are God’s chil- 
dren. Whittier was familiar with the history and 
teachings of these early Friends, and grew up in 
an atmosphere so democratic and so vivified by 
the oxygen of righteousness that there was noth- 
ing else for him to do but to lift up his voice 
against human slavery. The plain, earnest people 
who read his stirring lines did not stop to ask 
whether they were “‘poetry;’’ it was enough for 
them that the strong, clear-cut English drove 
home the truth the lines contained, and that the 
swinging rhythm made their hearts beat faster 
and incited them to heroic endeavor. The hun- 
dreds of school children and young people who 
recited ‘‘The Yankee Girl’’ or ‘‘Massachusetts to 





Virginia,’’ received and gave to others a moral 
uplift that will pass on through the centuries until 
time shall be no more. Has poetry any higher 
mission than the inspiring of men to be brave 
and true? 

When at last the struggle for American freedom 
was won, the ‘‘fighting blood’’ which Whittier 
undoubtedly possessed, though he fought with 
spiritual weapons only, gradually grew less asser- 
tive, and his poems became largely interpreters 
of the religious life. How greata factor his 
poetry has been in liberalizing the theology 
of fifty years ago no one ¢an tell, but his 
religious poems became household words in thou- 
sands of homes before they were placed in the 
hymnals of the churches. The hearts of men 
were rebelling against the thought of an angry 
and vengeful God and they were quite ready to 
say with the poet, 

‘*The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, 

I know not of his hate,—I know 
His goodness and his love.”’ 


In the words of one of his recent biographers, 
‘*As we see with broader vision, we appreciate 
more and more the catholicity of Whittier, and 
that true spirituality which is expressed in deeds 
rather than in creeds—and which is yet to redeem 
the world.”’ 


Mariana W. Chapman was more than a one- 
idea reformer, her heart and sympathy being large 
enough to include more than the suffrage move- 
ment. Her interest and effort were most pro- 
nounced in behalf of the peace testimonies of her 
religious society. In this particular she was will- 
ing to enter her protest when the war-drums, 
reinforced by preacherly and popular clamor 
nearly drowned the voice of Christ, crying peace 
to the nations, our own among the number. With 
what queenly presence and pathos she appealed to 
the New York Yearly Meeting, when the sad con- 
flict and carnage in the Philippines bewildered 
judgment and almost benumbed sympathy for a 
backward race, those who were present can tes- 
tify. The meeting did not see fit to travel her 
way, and she patiently waited for the sober 
second-thought to vindicate her concern. 

In her public addresses she did not attempt to 
be oratorical, but she was always naturally im- 
pressive. The arts and platitudes of the spscial 
pleader were not hers. She presented her case to 
the conscience and judgment, and left it with the 
internal witness in the hearer to settle the indi- 
vidual issue in the domain of conviction. 

Columns could be written about Mariana’s 
womanliness. Whatever charges may have been 
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laid at the door of other suffragists touching man- 
nishness of manner and method, no such accusation 
could be made in her ease. She was wife and 
mother, concerned and consecrated, before she 
ever lifted up her voice in behalf of her sex, and 
to the end her domestic ties and interests main- 
tained their original status in her life and con- 
duct. Her life was her supremest argument for 
her cause. With a community of women like 
mannered as was she, the battle for woman’s 
equality could be won without an advocate. 

In the best sense of the word she was an ideal 
Friend of our new time. Plain in apparel and in 
speech, not with the plainness of singularity, but 
of concerned choice; progressive in purpose, 
gentle in spirit, diligent in service, the New York 
Yearly Meeting has lost a representative with few 
peers and no superiors. 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE UTE INDIANS. 


In reply to the suggestion that it might be well 
for Friends to bring their influence to bear in 
connection with the trouble between the Indian 
Bureau and the Utes, I may say I have thought a 
good deal and with much concern about that case, 
but I feel very much as though any effort on our 
part to settle the matter satisfactorily would be 
unavailing. 


I listened to Commissioner Leupp’s explanation 
of that affair during my visit to Lake Mohonk 
last month, and I cannot escape the conviction 
that those Indians have brought. their troubles on 


themselves. They had good advice from their 
best friends which if taken would have avoided 
the present difficulty, but they would not listen to 
it. After they left the reservation and were in 
defiance of all authority the Government offered 
to find remunerative labor for all the able bodied 
men if they would be satisfied to accept the homes 
that the Indian Bureau had provided for them; 
but they replied that they were ‘‘not working 
Indians: that work might be all right for the 
Sioux but the Utes did not intend to work: that 
the United States Government ought to provide 
for them and they expected it to do so.’’ Three 
separate propositions were made to them, each 
one, however, involving the idea of work, and all 
were refused. Commissioner Leupp finally told 
them that it was either work or go hungry: that 
they would not be provided for. It would not do 
for us to defend or excuse Indians who are deter- 
mined to be paupers and as every influence pos- 
sible is being brought to bear on the Utes to 
induce them to accept the inevitable, it seems to 
me there is nothing fur us to do in the matter. 
As appears in the report of our committee on 

Indian Affairs made to the Yearly Meeting just | 
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closed, the Indian Bureau has established a de- 
partment of employment whose province is to 
provide suitable and remunerative labor for all 
able bodied Indians. This is an excellent move- 
ment and we will readily see that it can be a 
potent factor in settling the Indian problem. One 
thing is certain, the policy of the Indian Bureau 
is inflexibly settled and is based upon the theory 
that there are to be no more idle, lazy Indians, 
living upon the gratuity of the Government. 
Many Indians have learned this and those who 
have not, had better learn it promptly if they 
desire to avoid the suffering that will inevitably 
be the result of their indifference to it. 
Baltimore, Md. JOSEPH J. JANNEY. 
General Conference Superintendent, Indian Affairs. 


WHITTIERS’ QUAKERISM. 


[By JoHN RusseELL Hayes, Librarian of Swarthmore 
College, in The Book News Monthly, for Twelfth month. ] 

Like dear Charles Lamb, half Quaker as he 
seemed—our Whittier loved Quaker ways and 
Quaker worship. He venerated the Quaker prin- 
ciples, finding in the silence of the First-day 
Meeting that true peace and quiet, that refuge 
from the noises and clamors of the multitude, that 
union of solitude and society, that possession of 
the spirit’s depth in stillness, which were so 
grateful, so consoling, to *‘Elia.’’ 

If Charles Lamb, slipping away at times from 
the janglings and nonsense-noises of the world, to 
enjoy a quiet half-hour upon some undisputed 
corner of a bench among ‘‘the gentle Quakers,’’ 
has drawn an immortal picture of the unworldly 
sect, how much more fully and constantly, though 
not more beautifully—for that were impossible— 
has Whittier portrayed the very spirit and atmos- 
phere of the Friends’ devotions. His poems on 
the theme are redolent of the sunny peace of 
ancient country graveyards lying so wistfully, so 
silently, within their box hedges or old stone walls; 
his verse is fragrant of the golden calm that pre- 
vails inside the dignified and venerable meeting 
houses, those old-time homes of prayer, sanctified 
by the worship of generations of quiet men and 
women, the marriages and the burials of kindly 
and gracious souls through year on tranquil year. 
I know few literary and spiritual joys greater 
than the reading of Whittier’s Quaker poems on 
a still First-day afternoon of summer among the 
graveyard flowers and evergreens or beneath the 
meeting house oaks on some soft October noon. 
The peace seems so absolute; the simple heart-felt 
lines have such a gusto! 


And so I find it well to come 
For deeper rest to this still room, 
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For here the habit of the soul 


Feels less the outer world’s control; . 

And from the silence multiplied 

By these still forms on either side 

The world that time and sense have known 
Fails off and leaves us God alone. 


Whittier was frankly old-fashioned in his sym- 
pathies, and we may rejoice that he was so. A 
Welsh motto has it that the wise man loves the 
things of old. It was thus that our Quaker poet 
loved, and thus that he worshipped. ‘‘For my- 
self,’’ he avowed, “‘I prefer the old ways. With 
the broadest possible tolerance for all honest 
seekers after truth, I love the Society of Friends;”’ 
and then he went on to affirm his unshaken faith 
in the Quaker doctrine, ‘‘the Light within—the 
immanence of the Divine Spirit in Christianity.’’ 

In a day like ours, when to love the old-time 
ways is to court criticism, and to hold to the 


But the sound deafens, and the light 
Is stronger than our dazzled sight. 

O, how one longs at times to cast aside the 
wearisome commentaries and the intellectual ac- 
cumulations of the scholars, and find heart com- 
fort and consolation in searching the primitive 
Scriptures, with their pure and sufficient testi- 
mony to man’s divinity! In such times, what 
peace dwells for us in Whittier’s lines, 

I lay the critic’s glass aside, 

I tread upon my lettered pride, 
And, lowest-seated, testify 

To the oneness of humanity. 

**T reverence old-time faith and men,’’—the 
essence of much of Whittier’s Quakerism. Then, 
too, he felt that Love, universal Love, is the 
only sure stay in times of materialism, in times 
of a too curious investigation of Holy Writ. 
**Love yet remains,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the Inward Word 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE. 


beliefs of our fathers is thought a sign of unre- 
generacy, a great, sure anchor is to be found in 
the wise conservatism of our Quaker philosopher- 
poet. There was no throwing off of the ideals of 
the venerated Past in the case of this independent 
and steadfast thinker, who blended in his love the 
bygone and the present. 
I know how well the fathers taught, 


What work the later schoolmen wrought; 
I reverence old time faith and men. 


For him the higher criticism might be all well 
enough, provided it dazzles not our view, or robs us 
of the comfort of our ancestral faith; and here 
the Quaker meets the Church of England devotee 
on sympathetic ground. 

Too little or too much we know, 
And sight is swift and faith is slow. 
We walk at high noon, and the bells 
Call to a thousand oracles, 


survives;’’ and from his standpoint of wise 
cherishing of the days of yore he welcomed new 
manifestations of the divinity of man. 

The Inward Word survives, 

And, day by day, its revelation brings; 

Faith, hope, and charity, whatsoever things 


Cannot be shaken, stand. Still holy lives 
Reveal the Christ of whom the letter told, 
And the new gospel verifies the old. 

“‘A man of peace and of God,’’—thus is our 
Quaker seer described by that other poet of Essex 
County, Whittier’s younger contemporary, Profes- 
sor George Edward Woodberry. Whittier belongs, 
says this poet-critic, ‘‘with the few who arise in 
all parts of the Christian world and out of the 
bosom of all sects, who are lovers of the spirit. 
They illustrate the purest teachings of Christ, 
they express the simplest aspirations of man; and 
this is their religious life.’”’ A lover of the spirit 


| —a man of peace and of God—in those happy 
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phrases we have a complete and simple word- 
portrait of our Whittier. Why multiply expres- 
sions beyond these effective ones, to define his 
position? His poems are quoted the world over to 
describe the quiet primitive Christian doctrines of 
George Fox. If his prose is less often quoted, it 
is only because of the superior power of rhythmic 
utterance to thrill the heart and to convey a truth 
with distinction and beauty. Yet the letters and 
essays of Whittier yield their own rich harvest to 
the sympathetic reader. In one of these he states 
his Quaker belief as adequately, I think, as he has 
stated it anywhere: ‘‘ The central thought, the 
root-idea of Quakerism, so called, is as old as hu- 
man needs. Not only is it affirmed in the vener- 
able Jewish Scriptures, but with more or less 
distinctness also in the remarkable Vedas of India, 
coming down to us from the solemn remoteness of 
ages; and in the utterances of prophets, poets, 
priests and philosophers, of all peoples and times, 
which remain to testify that at no period, and in 
no nation, God hath left himself without wit- 
nesses. Its fitting expression may be found in the 
word Immanuel, God with us.”’ 






















‘‘The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,’’ 


One faith alone, so broad that all mankind 
Within themselves its secret witness find 
The soul’s communion with the Eternal Mind. 






















































book to a Quaker meeting house in the country, 


and among the graveyard cypresses. 
thoughtully his muse of religion, from his poer., 


those simple and touching verses. 


wistfulncss before unrealized; and from il.ose sol- 
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Thus opens that 
memorable prose passage of Whittier, too long for 
full quotation here. Its spirit he has condensed in 
a stanza of that most beautiful and noble poem 


On some sunny Sabbath of autumn (for his 
muse is autumnal, par excellence,) take Whittier’s 


and ponder his heartfelt verses there as you sit 
on the long porch or stroll beneath the tall oaks 
Follow 


“The Deity’? (1826), down through his ‘‘Miri- 
am,’’ My Triumph,’’ ‘‘The Eternal Goodness’’— 
worthy to stand as the simple creed of all the na- 
tions—and so on to his ‘‘ Between the Gates,’’ the 
valediction of the Quaker poet, as ‘‘Crossing the 
Bar’’ was that of his great brother in the old 
mother-land.; and you have communed with 
immortal truth, unforgettable nobility. And there 
in the pensive, misty air, while the great trees 
drop their leafy gold, and the sweet, slow hours 
drift away in a silence broken only by some lonely 
bird or the far-off song and laughter of happy 
children — in that ideal environment, you shall 
enter most entirely into the inner meaning of 
Among the 
tranquil pastoral landscapes and under the whis- 
pering evergreens, the message of the Quaker poet- 
prophet will rain a charm, a poignancy and a 








itary hours of musing over his precious words you 
will gather such memories as will sweeten all the 
years to come. And each reader, be he cf what 
sect he may, coming under Whittier’s kindly influ- 
ence, will unite with the poet of Quakerism in the 
supplication: 
I pray for faith, I long to trust; 
I listen with my heart and hear 
A voice without a sound: ‘‘Be just, 
Be true, be merciful, revere 
The Word within thee: God is near!’’ 











































BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. ] 

A new book which the Chicago Public reviews 
under the title ‘‘A Comprehensive Labor Union’’ 
is ‘‘The Third Power. Farmers to the Front. By 
J. A. Everett, Founder of American Society of 
Equity of North America. Third Edition. Pub- 
lished by the author at Indianapolis.’’ The ‘‘third 
power”’ is the ‘‘American Society of Equity,’’ not 
a farmers’ society only, but an American Society 
which, says the author, ‘“‘every farmer can join 
and be the better for joining.’”’ 


Mr. Hayne Davis, author of ‘‘Among the 
World’s Peace Makers,’’ and secretary of the 
American Branch of the International Conciliation 
Association, the only [sic] American outside of 
the official delegates who was at The Hague 
during the whole of the Conference, has contribut- 
ed to The Independent, New York, [130 Fulton 
Street, 10 cents a copy, $2 a year] a very inter- 
esting and instructive series of three articles on 
‘‘The Second Peace Conference at The Hague.’’ 
The first of the articles appeared in the issue of 
The Independent for October 31. 

—The Advocate of Peace. 


























A goodly selection from Bayard Taylor’s poems 
has just been published by Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., with a preface by the late Prof. Albert H. 
Smyth, the biographer of Taylor. It is a book to 
be welcomed by the host of readers who are 
appreciative of our Pennsylvania poet; and its 
moderate price (60 cents) makes it available as a 
text-book for schools. Bayard Taylor’s beautiful 
home, ‘‘Cedarcroft,’’” among the rich pastoral 
scenery near Kennett Square, is now the home of 
a flourishing boys’ select school. Visitors are 
welcomed here; and it would be a happy idea to 
carry a copy of the book when making a pilgrim- 
age thither, and enjoy Bayard Taylor’s fine lyric 
utterance under the very trees where he mused 
| and wrote. 























REFORMERS. 
O pure reformers, not in vain 
Your trust in humankind; 


The good which bloodshed cannot gain, 
Your peaceful zeal shall find. 


The truths you urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and tide: 

The voice of nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 


The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which Heaven hath wrought- 
Light, Truth, and Love: your battle-ground, 

The free, broad field of Thought. 


Oh, may no selfish purpose break 
The beauty of your plan, 

Nor lie from throne or altar shake 
Your steady faith in man! 


Press on! and if we may not share 
The glory of your fight, 
We’ll ask at least, in earnest prayer, 
God's blessing on the right. — Whitt'er. 


BIRTHS. 


BLACKBURN.—At Bedford, Pa., on the thirtieth day 
of Fifth month, 1907, to E. Howard and Della K. Blackburn, 
members of Dunnings Creek Monthly Meeting, a daughter 
whose name is Rebecca Kirk Blackburn. 


HERITAGE.—Esther, daughter of J. Omar and Mary 
J. Heritage, Twelfth month Ist, 1907, at Mickleton, N. J. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—At Newark, Md., Twelfth month 
2nd, 1907, to David Foulke and Virginia Dennis Hollings- 
worth, a son whose name is Edward Foulke Hollingsworth. 


WILKINSON. — At Reading, Berks County, Pa,, 
Eleventh month 28th, 1907, to Jane Garrett and Marshall 
Francis Wilkinson, a son, whose name is George Garrett 
Wilkinson. 


MARRIAGES. 


PASCHALL — VERLENDEN.— At the home of the 
bride’s parents, Eleventh month 27th, 1907, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Irwin Francis Paschall of New York, son of 
Alfred and Mary F. C. Paschall of West Chester, Pa., and 
Edith Verlenden, daughter of William Lane and Mary 
Serrill Verlenden of Darby, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ALLEN.—At her home in Woodstown, N. J., after a 
brief illness, on Eleventh 30, 1907, Izetta B. Allen, aged 
59 years. She was a valued member and faithful attender 
of meeting, First-day school, and Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at Woodstown. Her funeral occurred on Twelfth 
month 3rd, in the meeting house, when a large number of 
Friends and others assembled to bear loving tribute to her 
earnest and consistent life, to which several bore testi- 
mony. She was a great lover of nature, and her connec- 
tion with the Field Club, the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and literary societies. where she was equally 
faithful in her attendance; made her many friends, out- 
side, as well as in her own religious denominativn truly we 
shal) all miss her. 

‘‘Loving Father, let her gentle spirit henceforth be 

A messenger of peace between our human hearts and 

thee.’’ 
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BROSIUS.—Eilzabeth Jackson Brosius, widow of the 
late Marriott Brosius, M. C., Fourth-day, Twelfth month 
4, 1907, at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., in the 62nd year of her age. 
She was a member of the Pennsgrove Monthly Meeting. 
Funeral at Lancaster, Pa. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Gertrude Coates, wife of Herbert B. Coles and 
Graceanna, wife of Clement M. Biddle, both of Mt, Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


GILBERT.—Eleventh month Fourth, 1907, at Lincoln 
University, Pa., the shadow of the death angel fell across 
the threshold of Joseph H. and Lillie Gilbert, as their lit- 
tle son of four years, bearing his father’s name, but 
known to his many friends as ‘‘ Baby Joe,’’ went out with 
childlike trust ‘‘across the boundary between two worlds.’’ 
Alone, it seemed to pitying hur-an love, but who shall say 
what heavenly vision met the brave child soul that seemed 
aware almost of beckoning hands, declaring just before he 
slept that he must go, not stay; and we remember ten- 
derly the words, ‘‘A little child shall lead them.’’ 

M. H. W. 


POWNALL.—At her home, Christiana, Pa., Twelfth 
month, Ist, 1907, Deborah Gest, widow of Levi Pownall, 
in the 82nd year of her age. 


TONKIN.—Near Mullica Hill, N. J., Twelfth month 
4th, 1907, Edith M.,daughter of Charles and Martha Tonkin, 
aged 6 years and four months. 


HORACE P. DANFORTH. 


Captain Horace P. Danforth, a resident of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, for the last sixteen years, died at the home of 
his mother-in-law, Nancy Butterworth, of Butterworth 
Station, Warren County, Ohio, Tenth month 6th, 1907, 
afer weeks of great suffering, during which he was cared 
for faithfully by his wife, his two daughters, and his only 
living sister, of Norwalk, O. His death was caused by 
an internal cancerous growth supposed to have originated 
from his three years of hare army life in the malarial dis- 
trict of Arkansas. 

His last outing from home was, by his request, to at- 
tend Ohio Yearly Meeting in Eighth month. He had been 
reared in the Universalist faith and had seldom before had 
the opportunity to attend Friends’ meeting. All through 
the meeting he was a very attentive listener, and before its 
close he arose and asked leave to express himself, which 
was granted. He said he was very deeply impressed with 
the proceedings of the meeting. Their principles, sincere 
simplicity, and dependence upon the divine spirit within, 
had brought such a sense of conviction upon him that he 
said he would then and there hand in his name to become 
one of their number, if his health was not so poor and he 
felt so near the other shore. The scene was most affecting 
and many eyes were bathed in tears. 

After returning home he went down rapidly, but lived 
to receive the report of the following monthly meeting, 
which accepted him at once as a ‘‘worthy member.’’ 
When the letter was read to him he said, ‘‘I am perfectly 
content and at peace.’’ He passed away soon after, neve 
losing consciousness for a moment, bidding all farewell 
taking each member of the family by the hand, and send- 
ing loving messages to his two sons in California. Just 
before he went his spiritual insight was opened and he 
said, ‘‘There are others here!’’ ecstatically recognizing 
his mother and his son. His grief-stricken daughter asked 
him if he would come back and be with us in time of 
trouble and sorrow, and he said—his last words—‘‘I will.’’ 
He requested that his funeral should be conducted accord- 


| jng to the custom of Friends, with no ostentation, no 
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moruning. Surely of such a birth in spirit life we can 
truly say, ‘‘O, death, where’is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?’’ EMMA B. DANFORTH. 


DEBORAH G. POWNALL. 


There is something beautiful and uplifting in: the 
thought that our life here ought to be and may be ‘‘a 
walk with God.’’ A long and very intimate acquaintance 
with Deborah G. Pownall, is my excuse for saying that 
I believe her life was a ‘‘walk with God.’’ She hada 
clear perception of the good and the bad in the character 
of others; but was always clear from detraction, never 
wanting in that charity which rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’’ She 
belonged to a generation which has almost passed away; 
but the good influence of such a life cannot be estimated; 
it remains in the world. Ss. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The following summing up as to the Five Years Meet- 
ing is from Edward Grubb’s editorial article in the cur- 
rent issue of The British Friend: ‘‘It is by no means easy 
to sum up one’s impressions of this great gathering. The 
abounding love and hospitality of our American Friends 
almost disarms criticism and makes any approach to fault- 
finding seem odious. Nor have we any right to find fault, 
even if we desired to do so; the spirit of love and devo- 
tion, shown here, is too precious to be thus dealt with. 
We need it too badly at home. In the preceding para- 
graphs we have indicated quite freely some of the ten- 
dencies we dislike and against which we shall doubtless 
continue to protest. But the Five Years Meeting has 
brought evidence that these tendencies do not, after all, 
represent the deepest or dominant forces of the situation. 
There is, we believe and trust, underlying all the weak- 
ness of pastoralism, enough of genuine Quakerism to save 
the Society. Many of the weaknesses are freely admitted 
and deplored by those who still, for want of anything 
better, support the system. The great hope is in the 
colleges, and in the training of young men and women 
there. What is needed is a training in Christian conse- 
cration and in the uuderstanding of true Quakerism, that 
shall send these young people out like George Fox’s early 
missionaries. The greatest danger is found in dependence 
on words, on rhetoric, on the manufacture of sermons, on 
coming to ‘‘Church’’ to heara certain person preach. 
Many of the younger men and women are fully alive to 
this danger, and it is as they are led to see the deeper 
way that it will be met and overcome. 

‘*There can be no doubt that the effect of the Uniform 
Discipline, and of the Five Years Meeting, has been to 
restrain the wilder spirits and to help the Society of 
Friends in America to regain something of the sobriety 
and stability of a former day. What is needed is to unite 
this depth and sobriety with the fervent spirit of the 
evangelists, and with the intellectual open-mindedness that 
is being developed by the colleges. It has been the un- 
happy effect of various separations to part these elements; 
the future of the Society, in America and here, depends 
on their harmonious co-operation. ’’ 


**Books to Read on Social and Economie Subjects is 
issued by the Friends’ Social Union [England] and can be 
obtained from the Secretary, 1 Woburn Square, or from 
Headley Bros. [Bishopsgate Without, London, £. C., 
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price 24d. post free.] It has been-drawn up to help those 
who wish to begin the study of social questions, and for 
whom a short selected list is essential. It is arranged 
under various headings, giving four or five names to each. 
—British Friend. 

Edward Grubb writes of the Five Years Meeting, ‘‘A verr 
noteworthy feature of the gathering was the spirit of love 
and forbearance that prevailed. Feeling undoubtedly ran 
high; notably in regard to two strong pronouncements on 
the side of modern religious thought (by Rufus M. Jones 
and Elbert Russell). But no hasty or bitter 
word was spoken; and it was stated by an Irish Friend, 
near the close of the proceedings, that he had not heard, 
in private or in public, one unkind word uttered by any 
American Friend about another. This agrees with our 
own experience; and it is, in our view, a wonderful evi- 
dence of reality of religious life.’’ 


A text-book uf Quaker History is being prepared by 
Elizabeth Emmott, an English Friend, and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for publication in the spring. It is 
intended specially for young people, and for members of 
Adult Schools and Mission Meetings, who desire simple 
teaching on the principles of Friends and the way such 
principles have been exemplified in their history. 

The British Friend in the November issue, just to 
hand, notes that ‘‘After the Five Years Meeting was 
over, Edward Grubb remained at Richmond a few days, 
delivering two addresses (on The Inward Light and on The 
Silence of God) in the meeting-house of the Hicksite 
body. Over one hundred Friends, of both branches, were 
present, and much interest was expressed. John and 
Edith Morland, as well as E.G. attended the Monthly 
Meeting in that meeting-house on the 23rd ult. The 
meeting for worship, held before the business was trans- 
acted, proved a heart-tendering occasion, in which a num- 
ber of those present took vocal part. At the Monthly 
Meeting a minute of appreciation of the visit was pre- 
pared, and a copy was handed to each of the visitors. 
Edward Grubb also addressed the students of Earlham 
College at their early morning service, and afterwards 
lectured to some of them on The Message of Quakerism. 
‘*Prior to the Five Years Meeting, Edward Grubb and 
Emma M. Grubb spent a week in New York, where a 
series of six meetings was held,—two in each of the three 
meeting-houses at 20th Street, New York (Orthodox), 
15th Street, New York (Hicksite) and Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn (Orthodox), An address was given 
each evening and was followed by discussion, except on 
the last evening (at Brooklyn), when supper was served. 
Friends of both branches were present on each occasion, 
and this friendly intercourse was much appreciated. A 
very enjoyable visit was paid to Purchase, near White 
Plains, N. Y , where two meeting-houses, belonging to 
the two bodies, stand side by side. After attending the 
Monthly Meeting of the Orthodox body, Edward Grubb 
delivered an address on The Inward Light in the other 
meeting-house, at which, though it was in the morning, a 
large number of Friends of both branches were present. 
A very interesting development at White Plains is the 
occasional holding of a Sunday afternoon meeting for wor- 
ship of the two branches together. This is well attended 
and much valued, and seems likely to become a regular 
meeting: the first, so far as we are aware, since the 
separation eighty years ago.’’ 


The Biddle Press, Philadelphia, issues two calendars 
for 1908, which show what the printer’ of today can do. 
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The Pennsylvania Kalender, quaintly illustrated by Amelia 
Mott Gummere, and printed in two shades of brown on a 
soft light brown paper, is a delight to the eye and pos- 
sesses historic as well as artistic value. (Price $1.00 
postpaid.) The Whittier Calendar, printed in hrown on 
pale buff paper, and designed by Amy C. Sharpless, con- 
tains four selections from Whittier’s poems, each of 
which is accompanied by a half page illustration. (Price 
50 cents postpaid.) Fuller description of both calendars 
will be found in our advertising pages. 


A few days ago I heard one of our well-known lecturers 
say the day has come when no one may any longer limit 
his or her sphere of usefulness or field of duty to one’s 
own family. Today each man and each woman has a duty 
toward every other human being. 

Every child in the world has a right to the right kind 
of father and mother care; if it is not given to him at 
home, we who are more fortunate are the ones to supply 
this need. Not only for the reason that it is right to do 
this, but for the important reason that it must be done 
for the protection of our own children, and our own homes; 
we cannot keep our children simply in our own safe homes; 
they come into contact with others to whom alas the right 
kinds of fathers and mothers are not vouchsafed. 

It is not alone a duty not to be neglected, but a privi- 
lege and one blessed by the Father to give of our abun- 
dance of blessings to those less fortunate than ourselves: 
To give this help in such a way that the person receiving 
the assistance is taught to stand upon his own feet and 
work out in a correct way his problem of life. 

A recent magazine article said in speaking of the spir- 
itual training of a city’s poor, ‘‘Are there two kinds of 
religion, one for ourselves and one for our less fortunate 
brother? Do we give him only what we do not want our- 
selves?’’ Our Society has always stood for perfect 
equality of worship, of religious life. We have an oppor- 
tunity to make an impression which will be felt, now and 
in years to come, upon the lives of the poor in our own 
city of Philadelphia. ‘‘An ounce of prevention’’ is what 
one should strive for and we should work with an earnest 
consecration for the changing of the rude street Arab 
(who hardly knows any better) into the clean, morally 
healthful citizen. The child of today is the law-maker of 
tomorrow. 

The incident is told of a man in the rural district of 
England whose craving for drink was fora time far 
beyond his control. A man named Tompkins used to go 
in of an evening to be with him, talking, entertaining 
him, sometimes holding his hand while the dreadful agony 
of thirst was upon him. Ina short time Tompkins died 
and the poor man toiled on with his faithful sister’s help, 
trying so hard to remain an honest, upright man, often he 
would exclaim ‘‘Oh, if only I could get hold of Tompkins’ 
hand.’’ There are many in our cities who so needa 
‘*Tompkins’ hand:’’ we cannot all give our own service, 
but in many ways we can assist those who are giving 
their time to this work. The Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue, needs as many hands to 
help it as can be given. 

Each day and each evening, work of preventing wrong 
living is going on at the Guild; the superintendent, Emily 
Wilbur, at the Guild, or the treasurer, Cassandra T. Carr, 
1715 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia, will be glad to reply to 
any inquiries as to how you can best help: we are glad to 
receive help of every description. May we not make it a 
personal question and ask ourselves, ‘‘What can I do?’’ 
and when we come to our decision carry it out as soon as 
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we can? The amount of good resulting will not be able 
to be estimated. _ GRACE L. Bonpb. 


Emily Wilbur wishes to remind the friends that they 
still have the same needy neighbors at 151 Fairmount 
Avenue, who will not have any Christmas cheer unless it 
comes from the Guild. Only two of the few old people 
have been called home this past year and others have come 
to take their places. The financial stringency means 
greater suffering than usual. Contributions of money, 
clothing and food will be very gratefully received and 
carefully used. 


Edward A. Pennock of Chatham, Pa., was a visitor at 
West Philadelphia meeting (35th and Lancaster Avenue) 
on First-day Twelfth month Ist. The attendance was 
good; several strangers were present who with those who 
regularly attend were attentive and interested listeners 
to his message which was the message of Christ—‘‘The 
proclamation of glad tidings, good news’’—‘‘God needs 
the help of man to make known his message’’—‘‘A spirit- 
ual gospel and a social gospel is ours to proclaim.’’ His 
words sank into willing waiting hearts. A message by 
Sidney Yarnell and one by Samuel Jones on *‘The Quaker 
Message,’’ added to the spiritual uplift. 


A most entertaining book, ‘‘Roy and Ray in Mexico,’’ 
(Henry Holt and Company, publishers, New York) by our 
friend Mary Wright Plummer, Director of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School, Brooklyn, is the story of the experi- 
ences of two bright and wholesome American children and 
their parents during a summer vacation in Mexico. It is 
the record of an actual journey and the result of personal 
observation and although written for children, proves very 
interesting to grown people. It would make a particu- 
larly good Christmas gift for boys and girls because the 
incidents are true, the history reliable and accurate, the 
life of the children simple and natural. The pictures are 
from photographs taken by the author, and a good map 
and other addenda increase the practical value of the book. 
It would surely make a useful adjunct toa _ teacher’s 
library. 


Milton Jackson writes from Granada, Spain, Eleventh 
month 12th: ‘‘We enjoyed smooth seus and had a nice 
voyage of twelve days to Gibraltar. We are in cities 
where all supplies and all garbage are carried on donkeys. 
Imagine all Philadelphia’s cartage done upon donkey 
back! We have had our first donkey ride. The poor 
beasts are uncomplaining slaves.’’ 


Elizabeth Powell Bond writes from England, Eleventh 
month 20th: ‘‘I go tomorrow to Street to Sarah Bancroft 
Clark. Iam closing this letter on one of London’s dark 
days. It is three o’clock in the afternoon and as dark as 
night, literally. We have had the lights on since ten this 
morning. It is quite interesting to experience once, but 
must be inconvenient to live with.’’ 


I hope the Swarthmore people will accept the Anna T. 
Jeanes bequest and make the best possible use of it. 


Expressions to the contrary are childish. A few years 
may so change sports that the refusal of this fine gift 
would be greatly regretted. It is not comforting that 
our Orthodox Friends should be allowed to take the lead 
in educational matters, when we have every opportunity 
within our reach. 


Mendenhall, Pa. Epw. B. PASSMORE. 
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| 
‘*Quakerana’’ is the title of a cataiogue of ‘‘out of | 
print books, pamphlets, broadsheets, engravings, and | 
manuscripts relating to the Society of Friends’’ issued by | 


The Franklin Book Shop of Samuel N. Rhoads, 210 S. 7th | 


Street, Philadelphia. 


New York Friends (including those of Brooklyn) have a 
‘‘Fellowship’’ celebration of the Whittier Centenary about 
the 18th, part to be taken by the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of our Friends and the ‘‘Quakerism Class’’ of the 
Friends of 20th Street. 


The Friends’ Association of Norristown, Pa., will hold 
a Whittier meeting on First-day, Twelfth munth 15th, in 
Friends’ Meeting House, Swede and Jacoby Streets. There 
will be a biographical sketch of the poet, a paper on his 
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READING COURSE FOR 1908. 


The course of reading recommended for Whittier Circles, 
and those who take the course independently, for 1908, 
includes the following books: ‘‘A Quaker Experiment in 
Government,’’ by Isaac Sharpless; John Woolman’s Jour- 
nal, and Lowell’s Poems.’ The prices of these books to 
members of the circle and those taking the course indi- 
vidually, will be as follows, the price in each case includ- 
ing transportation: Quaker Experiment in Government, 
$1.65. ; Lowell’s Poems, Household Edition, $1.25; Wool- 
man’s Journal, without introduction by Whittier, $.50, 


| Woolman’s Journal, with introduction by Whittier, 80 cts. 
| Woolman’s Journal with Whittier’s introduction, illustra- 


tions and fac similes, $1.00. 


religious faith, and another on ‘‘Whittier as a Reformer | : 
| printed, with recommendations as to reading, and sugges- 


> 


and Politician,’’ interspersed with readings and recita- 
tions of his poems; also an account of a visit to the poet’s 
home closing with sentiments from his writings. 


We have a letter from-our Friend, Priscilla Foulke 
Baldwin, one of two or three surviving members of the old 
Plainfield meeting near Loydsville in Belmont County, 
Ohio, which has been laid down. She now lives in another 
part of the State, in the college town of Wooster, Ohio. 
She writes particularly to urge all Friends of Swarthmore 


| tions for topical study, etc. 


Within a week or so an outline of the course will be 


Those ready for the next 
year’s course may order their books at any time. It will 
be seen that the total cost of the set will be either $3.40, 
$3.70 or $3.90 according to the edition of Woolman’s Journal 
selected. Address all communications regarding Reading 


| Circle matters to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 


College that the Jeanes bequest be accepted with its con- | 
ditions, and indicates that opinion in the community in . ? 
| around with the aid of crutches, we are very glad to have 


which she lives is looking anxiously to Friends to make 
decision for the right in this case. 


The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
of Moorestown, N. J., in the Friends’ High School Audi- 
torium on the 13th at 8 p.m. is to be a Whittier celebration. 
There will be papers on The Religion of Whittier’s Inter- 


quotations. 


Next First-day, the 15th, the Friends of Toronto Cen- 
tral Preparative Meeting will hold a Whittier celebration. 
At 2.30 p.m. the meeting for worship is held. At 3 p.m. 
the Whittier program will be opened with the singing of 
‘*Our Master.’’ A member will read a poem written for 
the occasion. There will be brief addresses on The Evi- 
dences of Whittier’s Religious Faith, and some account of 
his life, followed by an open discussion. The meeting 
will close with the singing of ‘‘ At Last.’’ 


We have the following from John J. Cornell: ‘‘ While 
I am still unable to leave my rooms, I am gradually im- 
proving and am not now suffering much severe pain; but 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


In spite of the fact that President Swain must go 


him with us once more. 


On Fifth-day 5th inst., Professor J. Russell Hayes 


| gave a very interesting talk to the students and faculty on 
| **An evening with William Howard Furness.’’ 


The third number of the regular lecture course was 


| given on the 6th inst. by the Halm String Quartette. 
pretation of Nature; also some recitations of verse and | 


am able to walk but little on account of stiffness in the | 


back and lower limbs. 
very long.’’ 


I think I shall get out now before 


Pemberton Wood and wife of Union Bridge, Md. (Pipe 
Creek Meeting, Warrington Quarter) are spending the 
winter at Orlando, Fla. He writes, ‘‘We are pleased to 
find such a strong temperance sentiment prevailing. This 
county went dry by three majority this fall. The colored 
people I have seen were all sober and working.’’ 


The Friends’ Association of Media, Pa., will holda 
Whittier meeting on the 17th at 8 p.m., in the Friends’ 
school house. The address on the life of Whittier will be 
by Henry M. Fussell. Tableaux will include ‘‘The Bare- 
foot Boy,’’ represented by Harold Gill, the lines recited 
by Robert Fussell; other tableaux will be presented by in- 
dividuals and ‘‘The Corn Song”’ by all. 


The program was extremely entertaining and was much 
enjoyed by all. ; 

On Second-day evening the 2nd ata mass meeting of 
all the students, President Swain read a paper expressing 
his views regarding the Jeanes bequest. It seems to be 
the general opinion that the President has set forth not 
only his own views, but those of the entire student body 
as well. d. &. & 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Dr. Charles H. Shaw of Ambler, Pa., gave a very 
interesting illustrated talk on a trip to British Columbia 
before the members of the Science Club and other stu- 
dents, Eleventh month 25th. 


On Thanksgiving Day, many formers students returned 
to enjoy with us our usual half holiday, the customary 
fire drill, the basket ball game between the Alumni and 
the present George School team, and our excellent turkey 
dinner. 


Private meetings of the Penn and the Whittier Literary 
societies were held Eleventh month 3lst, and very inter- 
esting programs were given in each. 


The following lecture course has been arranged for the 
season of 1907 and ’08: Twelfth month 7th, ‘‘Saul of Tar- 
sus,’’ Hon. George R, Wendling; First month 4th, reci- 
tal, ‘‘Dr. Marigold,’’ by Dickens, Charles F. Underhill, 
New York City; First month 18th, lecture, (subject to be 
announced later) Prof. Earl Barnes, University Extension; 


| Second month 22nd, Old Plantation Melodies, Sterling Ju- 


bilee; Third month 7th, ‘‘The Real Indian,’’ Dr. Charles 
Eastman, Sioux Indian, graduate of Dartmouth College, 
author and lecturer. EB. B..E. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

ABINGTON.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Henry W. and Margaret T. Hallowell on Seventh- 
day evening, Eleventh month 9th. The president being 
absent, the meeting was called to order by the vice presi- 
dent, Penrose Hallowell. Laura Davis read the 12th 
chapter of Romans. Frances S. Hallowell recited ‘‘A 
Japanese Lullaby.’’ The correspondent not being pres- 
ent, sent an interesting paper which was read by Jennie 
C. Saunders. The question for discussion ‘‘Should 
Swarthmore College accept or refuse the Anna T. Jeanes’ 
bequest ?’’ was opened by Mary E. Thomson. She read a 
number of articles on the subject and gave her views, but 
felt it a very weighty question and one which needed great 
consideration. Isaac Michener then spoke, he feeling 
they should accept it as the donation would do much more 
good than the intercollegiate sports-—-not but that exercise 
and sports were necessary for the welfare of the students 
but that they could be indulged in among the students on 
the college grounds. Several members of the association 
then gave their views for accepting or rejecting the gift. 
Delegates were appointed to attend the General Confer- 
ence to be held at Swarthmore on Eleventh month 16th. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

ALICE THOMSON SULLIVAN, Secretary, 


CHESTER, PA.—The Chester Friends’ Association held 
a regular meeting in the meeting-house on the evening of 
Sixth-day, Eleventh month 8th, the president, Dora A. 
Gilbert, presiding. Owing to the very inclement weather, 
there were fewer in attendance than usual. A very able 
and interesting paper on the ‘‘l.ife and Home of Longfel- 
low’’ was prepared and read by Anna M. Wood. It was 
followed by general discussion i: which many additional 
thoughts were brought out. Sarah E. Wood read most 
appreciatively ‘‘My Lost Youth.’ An explanation of the 
origin and duties of the Representative Committee, for- 
merly known as the ‘‘Meeting for Sufferings,’’ in our 
Yearly Meeting, was most satisfactorily made by Charles 
Palmer. Alice B. Stevenson read the 22nd chapter of 
Revelations. The meeting closed with a period of silence. 
It is our intention to hold a Whittier Centennial meeting 
diring, the early part of n>oxt month, giving a broader 
scope to our program than is isually done at our associa- 
tion meetings. 


KATHERINE M. STEVENSOY, Corresponding Secretary. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—A neeting of the Friends’ Associ- 
ation was held in the meetir g-house on First-day, Eleventh 
month 19th, at 2.30 p.m. Theexercises were opened by 
Anna R. Paxson reading tie 7th chapter of Matthew. 
‘*The Lost Chord,’? was rerd by Jane Taylor and ‘‘The 
Arsenal at Springfield’’ by Charles Palmer. George A. 
Walton gave a helpful and inspiring talk on ‘‘The Things 
that make for a Religious Life.’’ At the close of his 
address several of our members gave expression to their 
earnest appreciation of the many helpful suggestions re- 
ceived. Anna R. Paxson gave a short report of the con- 
ference of Friends’ Associations held at Swarthmore the 
day hefore. The next meeting to be held Twelfth month 
15th, will be a Whittier Centennial following partly the 
suggested program as printed. 


ESTHER B. JUSTICE, Secretary. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—Mansfield Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Elizabeth A. Scott, Tenth 
month 19, 1907. Thirty-six members were present. The 
meeting was opened by reading the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians. Committees were appointed to attend 
the General Conference at Swarthmore and to appoint new 
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officers to take the places of those acting at the present 
time, 

Th» literary exercises were opened by Joanna Shreve, 
who read the biography of Lucy Larcom. Mary L. Bowne 
rea? a selection entitled ‘‘The Consciousness of Right and 
Wrong.’’ Dorothy Deacon recited ‘‘Good Morning and 
Good Night,’’ a selection which was much appreciated by 
those present. ‘‘Deacon Nauhaught’’ was read by 
Howard M. Rogers. Bessie E. Bunting read very inter- 
esting and instructive current topics. Following this, 
those present were favored with a humorous selection 
read by Mabelle E. Harvey. The original paper was 
p’epared by Edith S. Gibbs. ‘‘What Constitutes a True 
Friend,’’ was the subject of this well written paper. 
She said that a true friend must be considerate of other 
p2ople’s feelings, must be unselfish in his interests toward 
those whom he calls friends. Must be truthful, candid 
and above all else be tactful in his association with those 
fer whom he claims a good feeling. M. A. H. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The regular meeting of the 
y. F. A., he'd Eleventh month 22nd, was opened by our 
president reading a portion of the 6th chapter of Gala- 
tiens, followed by ‘‘Building Beyond the Skies’’ from 
‘‘Glimpses Through Life’s Windows,’’ by Edwin A. 
Holmes. Annie Bradshaw read a chapter from the ‘‘ Life 
of Isaac T. Hopper.’’ ‘‘Simplicity,’’ the subject of our 
literary program, was jn charge of Grace L. Bond, who 
called upon Annie W. Heritage to read from the Discipline 
concerning Simplicity. Hannah L. Peaslee read an edito- 
rial from the Intelligencer on ‘‘The Growth of Luxury.’’ 
Whittier is our poet of simplicity and two of his best 
poems on this are ‘‘The Quaker of the Olden Time,’’ 
which Anna Pancoast read, and ‘‘The Clear Vision,’’ read 
by Grace Bund. The paper read by Grace Bond on ‘‘Sim- 
plicity in the Home,’’ brought out some very strong 
points. She said that simplicity is characterized as the 
highest law of art, science and religion. 

Walker Bond gave us ‘‘First Rule of Husband and 
Wife.’’ Then Grace Bond took up ‘‘The Moral Respon- 
sibility of Entertaining,’’ The program was concluded 
with a few appropriate remarks. 

ANNA H. PANCOAST, Secretary. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The Newtown Junior Friends’ 
Association met in the meeting-house Eleventh month 3rd. 
The meeting was opened with silence, after which the 
minutes were read and approved. Mary Cooper discussed 
the important Indian wars in colonial times. Rachel Con- 
rad spoke about the noted Indians of later times. Mary 
Smith read selections from ‘‘Stiya.’’ Delegates were 
appointed to the autumn meetin, of the General Confer- 
ence of Friends’ Associations to be held at Swarthmore, 

VERTA E. RITTER, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Young Frierds’ Association was held Eleventh month 
11th in the Auditorium with an unusually large attendance. 

The topic of the evening was a discussion on ‘‘ Which is 
more valuable to a college—a million dollar endowment, 
or intercollegiate athletics,’’ Dr. John L. Carver, of 
Friends’ Central School, spoke in favor of the endowment. 
He argued in favor of more ground for athletics in order 
that all students might enjoy out door sports instead of 
only a few who play on special teams to compete with 
other colleges. Also for better paid instructors, and for 
scholarships. E. Wilson Cober, also of Friends’ Central 
School, spoke in favor of athletics. He was captain of a 
football team for three years at college, and although he 
mentioned many vices which were connected with the gare, 
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thought they were conditions of the times which could be 
bettered. He believes there is a great deal in intercol- 
legiate sports to promote self-responsibility and manli- 
ness, Arthur C. Smedley, a graduate of George School, 
spoke in favor of a million dollar endowment as a means 
of affording great opportunities. The question was thrown 


open for general discussion, and many views on both sides | 


were expresesd. Florence E. Dudley, of Point Pleasant, 
N. J., favored us with many vocal solos which were 
thoroughly enjoyed. After the meeting adjourned a dis- 
play of meeting house pictures was shown by Owen S. 
Paxson of Devon, Pa. ANNA J. LIGHTFOOT, Secretary. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association met 
on the 16th at the residence of Wm. P. and Letitia 
Roberts. 


kept pace with industrial and intellectual progress?’’ 


much encouragement in the religious liberty and progress 


of today, in comparison with the blind attempt of the | 
Our | 


churches in the past to hold men to their creeds. 
next meeting, Eleventh month 21st, will be a ‘*Social’’ 
and a committee was appointed to arrange for the same. 


For the next regular meeting of the association to be held | s 
° ’ | tained and taught by English Friends each year. 


Twelfth month 17th, a Whittier program was arranged for 
the one hundredth anniversary of his birth. Program as 
follows: ‘‘The Spiritual Side of Whittier,’’ Annie B. 
Roberts; ‘‘The Philanthropic Side,’’ 


‘*The Personal Side,’’ Ella M. Baldwin; ‘‘ Whittier, the 


Politician,’’ Miles Jordan; ‘‘Early Love and Love Poet- 

’’ Annie Jordan; itati f Whittier, Ethel Ball | ~ 
od eS re _— wit | sidered by Dr. Marshall who told of a pleasant driving 
| trip through Ireland. 


and Annie Snelling. 


RISING SUN, MD.- -West Nottingham Young Friends’ 
Association was held on the afternoon of the 3rd being a 
Henry VanDyke meeting. The opening reading was 
‘*The Story of the Other Wise Man.’’ 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


written. 
Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


9 
608 Chestnut Street, 12th mo. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


12th mo. 
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| the spirit of that age. 


The president read the 59th chapter of Isaiah. | 
Phebe Bewley read an interesting chapter on ‘‘The Child- | 
hood of Whittier,’’ by Higginson, which was followed by 

a paper presented by Frank Ball, *‘Has spiritual progress | 





The writer proved conclusively that it has, and he finds | convened on the 10th of Eleventh month. 


and children. 
Wm. P. Roberts; | 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


13th (6th - day.) — At 
Moorestown, N. J., in the Friends’ 
School Auditorium, the regular meet- 
ing of the Young Friends’ 
ticn: a Whittier Celebration. 


14th 


803 


win R. Buffington, he said: ‘‘Every particular age has a 
particular bearing which we call the spirit of the age. 
So with new books or literature we gain a knowledge of 
And the best and only way to 
understand what man is or has been is by coming into 
closer touch with true literature. He mentioned the age 
of skepticism or doubt and how evolution lies at the very 
root of Christian religion. Albert L. Buffington had for 
the subject of his reading ‘‘The Man, the Author, and the 
Scholar.’’ VanDyke’s literary gifts were in part in- 
herited. His individuality, love of nature, and his put- 
ting himself into his work, giving it that original touch 


| and sense of feeling, has won for himself first place in 


every field. One of his poetical cow.positions, ‘‘The 
Builders,’’ was read by Janette Reynolds. 


‘*His essays, 
with comments,’’ 


were considered by Sarah S. Buffington. 


JANETTE REYNOLDS, Corresponding Secretary. 
SOLEBURY, PA.-—The Young Friends’ Association 
Ethel C. Fell 
presided and after the usual silence read the scripture 
lesson. A letter from the committee interested in the 
Woodbrooke Summer School was read and favorably con- 
sidered, and the treasurer instructed to accept any con- 
tributions offered toward paying the traveling expenses of 
the two students usually sent from America to be main- 
Achsah 
L. Hurley read from the Discipline concerning parents 
A very interesting and highly instructive 
address on ‘‘The Celtic Revival,’’ was given by Ely J. 
Smith, who told of the early Christian Celts and their 
influence on civilization, and of the literary and political 
situation of the present day, The subject was also con- 
Agnes S. Ely for the committee 
said that the next meeting would be a Whittier session in 


| honor of the poet’s one hundredth birthday, when Agnes 
| S. Ely will discuss ‘‘Discipline;’’ Dr. G. M. Marshall, 
Sentiments were | 
also from Van Dyke. In the fifteen minutes talk by Ed- | 


history; John S. Williams, literature, 
Mattison, current events. 


Huldah P. 


and 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


ia. ./623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Associa OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 





(7th-day.) — New 


MEALS: 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
T'wo occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 

Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 


Stenographer 





GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
iTelephone 


York Monthly Meeting of Friends, at- 
Brooklyn, at | 


Schermerhorn Street, 
2.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 14th (7th-day.)—Burling- 
ton Quarterly First-day School Union, 
at Crosswicks, N. J. Carriages will 
meet train at Bordentown, N. J. 


12th mo. 14th (7th-day.)—Mansfield, 
N. J., Friends’ Association, at the 
home of Thomas S. Gibbs, 


12th mo. 14th (7th - day.) — The 
Thornbury, Pa., Young Friends’ Asso~ 








420 Mutual Life Building, Ph 


iladelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 


LAWYER 


1420 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


325 Swede St., Norristown, 


Penna. 


CHARLES MAURICE 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 


215 East 15th Street, 


New York 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





A GIFT SUGGESTION 


for 
THE HOLIDAYS. 


HERE are many calls at this season 

for a gift at a moderate price which 
will have real value and will properly 
represent the donor. The Biddle Press 
offers the suggestion of ‘‘ The Pennsyl- 
vania Kalender ’’ for 1908. This is more 
than a mere calendar. It is a calendar 
in the best sense of the word, but it is 
also a work of art a valuable 
historical document. It has been pre- 
pared by Amelia Mott Gummere, author 
of ‘‘ The Quaker; A Study in Costume.”’ 
The Pennsylvania Kalender has been 
made in the form of a book with sixteen 
leaves, size 5% x94 inches. On the 
cover page is the title, done in hand 
lettering with suitable ornamentation. 
A brown ribbon is tied around the 
calendar and fastened with Wm. Penn’s 
seal in red. The reverse of the seal is 
printed on the cover just below, bearing 
the motto ‘‘Truth, Peace, Love & 
Plenty, 1699.’’ .The inside contains in 
addition to the calendar by months, 
engravings of the Indian chief Tedyus- 
cung, the Good Ship Welcome, Penn’s 
Motto, First Meeting House, Chester, 
1693, the Slate Roof House as it origin- 
ally appeared, the Germantown Seal, 
St. David’s Church at Radnor, an old 
pre-revolutionary times wagon, Fort 
Pitt, Carpenter’s Hall, Penn’s book 
mark, etc. 

The Calendar is printed on a beauti- 
ful rough finish, light brown paper with 
deckeled edges, in two shades of brown 
ink,—light and dark. The effect is 
particularly pleasing. As a gift the 
‘* Pennsylvania Kalender ”’ is certain of 
a warm welcome wherever received. 

One or more copies will be mailed 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00 per 
copy. 


The Biddle Press 


1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


and 








ciation, at the home of Lewis E. and 
Gertrude K Walton. 


12th mo. 15th (ist-day.)—Whittier 
day at Fairhill (Germantown Avenue 
and Cambria Street—near 11th Street), 
Philadelphia. 


12th mo. 15th (list-day.)— Haver- 
ford Meeting, attended by members of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting Com- 
mittee to Visit Smaller Branches, at 
10 a.m. 


12th mo. 15th (1st-day.)—Joel Bor- 
ton of Woodstowa, N. J., has a pros- 
pect of attending meeting at 17th and 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 11 
a.m. 

12th mo. 15th (ist-day.)—Whittier 
Centennial Meeting, in Watson’s Hall, 
Avondale, Pa. at 2.30 p.m., under 
eare of Philanthropic Committee of 
Western Quarter; to be addressed by 
Prof. Royal J. Davis of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md. 


12th mo. 15th (list-day.) — Lang- 
horne, Pa., Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at the meeting-house, 2.30 p. m. 


12th mo. 15th (ist - day.) — West 
Philadelphia Meeting (35th Street and 
Lancaster Avenue), attended by Evan 
T. Worthington of Newtown, Pa., at 
1l a.m.; First-day School at 10 a.m. 


12th mo. 15th (list - day.) — Race 
Street Conference Class, 11.45 a.m.; 
subject: ‘‘Exilic Literature,’’ con- 
ducted by Jane P. Rushmore. 


12th mo. 15th (lst-day.)—Whittier 
day at Trenton First-day School, at 
11.30 a.m. All are cordially invited. 


12th mo. 18th (4th-day.)—Millville 
Monthly Meeting, at Millville, Colum- 
bia County, Pa., at 10 a.m.; Fishing 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, at 3 p.m. 


12th mo. 18th (4th-day.)—Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 


| at Race Street, at 7.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 19th (5th-day.)—Monthly 
Meeting of Friends at Green Street, 
Philadelphia, at 7.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 19th (5th-day.)—Fishing 
Creek Half-Year!ly Meeting, at Mill- 
ville, Pa., at 10 a.m. 


12th mo. 20th (6th-day.)—At Mill- 
ville, Pa., Youths’ Meeting of Fish- 
ing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
10 a.m. 

i2th mo. 20th (6th-day.)—Brooklyn 
First-day School Christmas Festival, 
at Schermerhorn Street, in the even- 
ing. 

12th mo. 2ist (7th-day.) — Mans- 
field Young Friends’ Association — 
changed to this date from the usual 
time, which would have been the 14th. 


[Twelfth month 14, 1907 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited tc 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 1?, 
11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N.Y 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 


tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH 8S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 

wants educated women twenty-one to thirty- 
two years, to enter Training School for Nurses, 
Address, Superintendent. 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 

Furnishes a practical, guarded education 

and prepares for college. 
J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 

Circulars on application 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





